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CHAPTER I. 
GERALD Marlowe's diary. 

Combermerey March Srd, — Last night we 
broke to Wynn and Florence our intention 
of leaving them next week : they expressed 
so much hospitable regret that I felt almost 
a brute for being so overjoyed at the pro- 
spect of speedy departure. But to-day a 
circumstance has happened which has com- 
pletely cooled my sanguine hopes ; from it 
I dread that evils greater than any that 
have yet befallen me may possibly arise. 

This morning early Mr. Lister called ; 
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we had not gone out, for both Wynn and 
myself had business letters to answer, and 
he was, shown into the library, in which 
we were writing. Wynn oflTered, of course, 
to withdraw, but I would not allow it, not 
imagining that Lister could come on busi- 
ness so important as to turn my host out of 
his own room. 

The visitor proceeded at once to unfold 
his errand. He had just had intelligence, 
he said, of the sudden retirement of Sir 
Gordon Birkett, the Liberal member for 
East Midlandshire ; and he had posted off 
to give me the earliest notice, having no 
doubt, he thought, that I should wish to put 
myself in nomination as soon as possible for 
the vacant seat. 

At the first flush the idea delighted me. 
A seat in the House of Commons was the 
earliest dream of my ambition; and Sir 
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Gordon's is the seat to which I should 
most eagerly aspire; for centuries a Mar- 
lowe has sat for East Midlandshire. I 
expressed my gratitude for Lister's thought- 
fulness> and proceeded at once to some 
discussion of ways and means. The con- 
sideration of the questioui of finance 
brought down at one fell blow my castle 
in the air. There would certainly be a 
contest, for it was well known that the 
Carlton had its eyes on East Midlandshire, 
and a disputed election for that division of 
the county would cost many thousand 
pounds. 

"And money will carry the day," said 
Mr. Lister. 

"Then the day will not be mine," 1 
answered. 

" Oh ! it will be a mere bagatelle to you. 
Lord Marlowe. Ten, or perhaps even 
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eight thousand may do it, if we are not 
run very hard." 

" And yon know better than any other 
man that I have not one thousand to spare." 

" But half a year's revenue of Lady 
Marlowe's income will carry you through/' 
he said, triumphantly. 

I shook my head decisively. 

" I have already told you," I answered, 
"that I could never consider my wife's 
property as my own." 

"No, no, not in a general way. I ho- 
nour your unselfishness; but for such an 
object as this her ladyship would surely not 
grudge any outlay.^ 

"I am certain she would not, but I 
should," I said, in a peremptory tone, 
" It cannot be done.'^ 

He tried to shake ray resolution : Wynn 
pooh-poohed it ; but I saw the perils of the 
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situation at a glance, and I was firm. I 
had irrevocably determined from the very 
first that I would never use for my own 
interests or pleasures one penny of Hester's 
fortune, and now, of all times, it behoved 
me to keep my word. How could I avow 
my love to her with my hand in her 
pocket? It would be at the best like 
attempting to reward her, forsooth, for the 
generosity with which I knew she would 
pour out all I might require. There 
should be no question of lucre between us 
to throw suspicion on my devotion, and 
make her think that love was gratitude. 

Mr. Lister soon left us, disgusted at my 
obstinacy, and irritated beyond measure at 
my decision, for he is a keen politician. I 
could see that Wynn looked upon me as a 
fool; but for that I cared little. We 
started almost directly for our day's plea- 
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sure (?) ; we were not to shoot over Wynn s 
land, but to join, by agreement of the night 
before, a large party at Mr. Bosanquet's, 
the next ground. Directly we joined com- 
pany, and in every pause of the operations, 
the chief topic of discussion was the with- 
drawal of Sir Gordon Birkett, and I could 
see from a certain curiosity occasionally 
noticeable that I was thought by many 
likely to come forward in his place. Be- 
fore one o'clock Goodrich's zeal, burn- 
ing over, led him to take me aside, to put 
the question point blank as to my inten- 
tion. 

I tried to avoid a direct answer, but it was 
not to be evaded. My refusal seemed to 
astonish and disappoint him greatly : he 
began to urge upon me the duty of seizing 
this occasion of being of service to my 
party and his. I told him that my will 
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was as good as his, but that I could not see 
my way to the necessary outlay. 

"Is not Lady Marlowe very rich?" he 
asked, with blunt abruptness. " And I am 
certain, that if it were put before her properly, 
she would be eager to aid the cause." 

" I have no doubt she would," I said 
drily. I saw a bird rise as I spoke, and 
moved aside to aim at it. I attached my- 
self as it fell to a knot of stranger^, among 
whom I might hope to escape discussion of 
the embarrassing topic; and the slaughter 
getting hot, the less exciting claims of 
politics yielded to the immediate interest of 
sport, in the minds of all except myself 

I could not get the matter out of my 
head, however; the idea of renouncing 
my ambition was too bitter — the fear of 
probable consequences too pressing. I knew 
how gladly Hester would pour forth her 
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money for this cause ; nay, I believe sin- 
cerely she would spare nothing, at any time, 
even to do me a favour. But I could not 
sacrifice either my pride or my integrity ; 
least of all now. 

Turning over and over in my mind every 
aspect and possible conclusion of the ques- 
tion, I had a sufficiently miserable day. 
We did not get home till late ; and strange 
to say, I* met Hester on the stairs, coming 
down ready dressed ; a thing that has never 
happened before during the two months of 
our visit, though I have tried often enough 
to contrive chance meetings with her. 

I suppose I looked sufficiently worried 
and savage, for directly she saw me close, 
her face changed from a sort of pleased, 
fluttered expectation to an eager, anxious 
expression. She caught my hand as we 
met. 
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" What is the matter with you, Gerald T* 
she said. "Are you ill? you look wearied 
out." 

As she stood on the step above me, her 
kind, solicitous eyes searched mine ; her 
sweet lips were close to mine. But I did 
not attempt to kiss her; I could not, 
knowing that she would repulse me, if she 
knew the thoughts working in my mind. 

" I am dead tired," I said, evasively. "We 
have had a horrid long day." 

" Yes, indeed you have, poor Gerald," she 
said, softly, a little reassured. "But are 
you certain you are only tired ?" 

As she spoke the clock struck seven ; we 
dined at half-past. Under the pretence of 
dressing immediately, I left her, murmuring 
thanks for her goodness. She made no 
attempt to detain or follow me ; I daresay 
she thought me cavalier enough; and we 
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have never glided into that fond and easy 
familiarity which must make the sweetest 
charm of happy married life. 

There was no one at dinner except the 
party staying in the house. Stapylton pos- 
sessed himself determinately of his old seat 
at Florence's left ; she called me up to take 
the one on her right, vacant to-night by the 
absence of Sir Gregory, who had gone to 
town for two or three days on business. I 
daresay it was only to pique Stapylton that 
Florence devoted herself to me ; at first she 
got but little response on my part, for I 
never felt less disposed for foolery. But I 
caught Hester's eyes fixed on me more than 
once, with mute but eager solicitude in their 
glances. It would never have done to let 
her suspect that there was more the matter 
with me than fatigue ; and I roused myself 
to laugh and talk as if I were anything but 
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the worried, unsettled, aimless wretch I 
felt. 

March \th. — I scarcely closed my eyes all 
night ; but I came to a decision. I cannot, 
and I would not if I could, deceive Hester 
a moment longer than is necessary. But I 
must choose my own time for telling her ; 
and it shall not be till she has given me 
good hope that she will not be able to 
refrain from pardoning this fault too, as she 
will have pardoned the many others I have 
been guilty of towards her. I have scarcely 
spoken to her all day. 

It has been a cheerful period; such a 
country Sunday as would have confirmed 
the aversion of Disraeli's amusing St. Alde- 
gonde. It snowed and froze heavily all 
night; all day it has been snowing, and 
thawing as it fell, making the surface of 
the ground sloshy and sloppy to a degree. 
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None of the ladies went out, for it was not 
possible for them either to walk or drive. 
I believe they spent a most unsatisfactory 
morning, to judge by the general tone of 
boredom at luncheon. Wynn, Stapylton, 
Goodrich, and Wynier had passed their time, 
to all appearance, more agreeably, smoking 
and playing pool. I am not particularly 
Judaical in my code of morals that I know 
of: but I like to go to church once on 
Sunday; and finding Stockport and Mr. 
Wrexham of the same mind, we trudged 
out together, and had a charming two mile 
walk under umbrellas, the cold freezing our 
very bones, the wet fog clinging to us and 
pouring down our throats. 

On the way Wrexham imparted a piece 
of news that did not much surprise me ; e.e., 
that Wynn has almost determined to oflfer 
himself for Sir Gordon Birkett's seat. He 
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will have no diflBculty, for being a staunch 
Conservative, the Carlton will not oppose 
him ; and in any case his seat might be 
reckoned secure, for he has money enough 
to carry anything that money can accom- 
plish. I have no doubt he will stand, and 
win. 

He will then have taken from me not 
only my bride, but my seat in Parliament ; 
or rather, fate will have bestowed both upon 
him. I wish I grudged the second loss as 
little as the first now troubles me. Mr. 
Wrexham seemed astonished at my magna- 
nimity in wishing him success. I don't see 
what good it would do me to show a dog in 
the manger spirit to a man who has always 
behaved well to me. I wish, of course, he 
were a Liberal ; but he will be sure to get a 
seat somewhere, and why not here? We 
got home sufficiently chilled and drenched. 
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The rest of the day wore away heavily; 
there was an attempt made to shove on 
time by music, and an earlier dinner than 
usual. I am glad, despite everything that 
now troubles me, to think that we shall 
spend our Sundays for the future under our 
own roof; or, rather, under Hester's roof. 

March 5M. — To-day we men passed the 
morning much as the major portion of them 
spent it yesterday, for the roads are by this 
time quite impassable. I felt more jolly 
than I have done for the last few days, 
thinking of our speedy departure, hoping 
that the time of greatest peril was over ; 
sanguine idiot that I was ! 
4 In the afternoon the ladies joined us in 
the biUiard-room, and we had some exciting 
games, in which noise and eagerness more 
than compensated for any want of skill on 
the part of the fairer half of the players. 
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Hester was among the lookers-on ; she is 
not good at games, for her eyes are not far- 
sighted, although her hand is firm and 
strong. As it grew dusk I missed her; as 
soon as I could I got away, and went in 
search of her. 

I looked in all the sitting-rooms, but she 
was nowhere to be seen. I went upstairs, 
and emboldened by sudden misgivings, did 
what I have seldom done before ; I pene- 
trated to her dressing-room. She did not 
hear me enter, I suppose, for she stood 
still, her face turned from me, leaning 
against the window frame, looking out, 
apparently lost in thought, on the bleak 
bare white world without. The fire was 
dying out, the room was dark, chilly, and 
gloomy to a degree. 

" What are you doing up here alone, in 
the cold ?" I asked, going up to her and 
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putting my arm round her. To my sur- 
prise and consternation, she drew herself^ 
away from me with impetuous abruptness. 

" I do not want to be kissed and coaxed, 
Gerald," she cried, the indignation flashing 
in her eyes making them bum like live 
lights in her pale face. " I do not care for 
caresses — ^I despise them — where there is 
not confidence as well." 

I had never yet seen passion like this in 
her face, I had never heard it ring in her 
voice before, but I recognised it as most 
deep and vehement. I stood for a minute 
thunderstruck as she thus confronted me, 
then, perforce, I rallied myself. 

" I see," I said, " that some kind friend 
has been good enough to tell you what I 
had meant to take my own time for im- 
parting to you." 

" Not one person alone, but every person 
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in this house is aware of what I alone did 
not know," she interrupted ; " that you 
have alleged your want of means as a reason 
for declining to enter Parliament ; while 
every one is conscious that I have wealth 
which would make such an outlay insig- 
nificant." 

" Every one who knows you is aware that 
you are the most generous of women/' I 
cried. 

*' You do not act as if you believed it, 
nor will any one else find it easy to credit 
that it is your scrupulosity, not my mean- 
ness, which stands in your way. But I 
do not complain of being held up to the 
world in the light of a niggard," she went 
on, passionately, waving her hand im- 
periously to command my silence. " I 
care little what ill any one thinks of me, 
provided it be not true. But what I do 

VOL. HI. 2 
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look upon as an unpardonable offence is 
that you should reserve your confidence for 
others, while you lavish your gifts and your 
caresses upon me." 

" I am at a loss to comprehend your accu- 
sation as to confidence, and I am only sorry 
that I have been so unfortunate as to weary 
you with my caresses," I said, hotly. " As 
for my gifts, their number and their costli- 
ness are hardly of such a magnificence as to 
make the weight of them insupportable." 

" I know you are proud of your poverty," 
she said ; " and that you despise my wealth. 
I cannot think why you married me, when 
you contemn so utterly the only charm any 
one has ever been able to see in me. But 
if our marriage has been a mistake, if you 
find that we are so radically uusuited that 
we can never be united except in name, you 
are still bound by all the laws of honour and 
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seemliness to keep the conviction to yourself, 
and let the world remain in ignorance of it." 

" You overwhelm me with sweeping and 
numerous charges; you make allegations 
respecting matters of which you can possibly 
know nothing," I said. " If I chose, I could 
perhaps explain that you are wrong in your 
premises, and utterly mistaken in your con- 
clusions." 

" I will prove that I am right," she said, 
turning upon me. " Is it not true that you 
have left me in ignorance that you had 
declined to oflfer vourself for Sir Gordon 
Birkett's seat, and that every person in this 
house is probably aware of it but me." 

"I neither know nor care what every 
person in this house is aware of!" I retorted. 

She flashed a scathing glance upon me. 
Did she suspect me of equivocation ? 

"And is it not true," she went on, *' that 

2—2 
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it would be the object of your ambition to 
represent your county in Parliament, and 
that you have publicly alleged your lack of 
means as the cause of your refusal? that 
people have responded that your wife had 
the means, and that you have as publicly 
alleged that you do not look upon my for- 
tune as yours, thus parading the separation 
of our interests ?" 

" Tour facts are true, whoever may have 
told you," I said ; " only the conclusions you 
draw are false. And it was only to avoid 
irritating you on a topic I knew to be a 
tender one that I reserved the right to tell 
you my secret until a time to be chosen by 
myself." 

" The world judges as I judge," she said, 
hotly, " that you had no right to withhold 
a confidence from me which you are giving 
to others. And doubtless it derives the con- 
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closion which I derive, that yoa would have 
accepted a few thousands from a wife you 
cared for." 

"From a wife who loved me I might 
indeed have accepted anything/' I said, 
eagerly, not altogether without a flash of 
sudden hope. But she stood before me 
silent, pale, cold as marble — as she looked 
on the day when I asked her to be my wife, 
the torrent of her quick speech frozen on 
her lips. For some moments I gazed at her 
without speaking ; then I turned away and 
left the room, shutting the door behind me, 
and feeling as I did so that it divided me 
from the only creature that could ever be 
really precious to me in this world. 

What were dreams of ambition now ? I 
would have given their fulfilment gladly to 
have escaped the conviction that forced 
itself upon me as I read her white still face 
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— that we were no nearer now than we were 
the day I proposed to her. What more 
was there to hear? what more had I to 
Bay? 

I loved her too well to reproach her for 
her hard-heartedness, her bitter words, her 
unjust judgment. And indeed, would it 
be of any avail to bandy altercation? 
Speech could not alter facts, nor heal gaping 
wounds. It might embitter — it could not 
reconcile. 
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Combermerey Feb. 2\st — I have been 
spending a few days at the Grrange with 
Lady Marlowe. She invited me to stay 
with her one afternoon that she lunched 
here, about a fortnight ago ; and I accepted, 
for a week's visit. I think she is very dull 
alone: she talked much of her son and 
Hester, and seemed very anxious to hear 
e.erj particular of their stay at Comber- 
mere. I know — though I daresay she has 
no idea that I perceived it — the reason of 
her solicitude: she, like myself, has never 
been able to divest herself of the idea that 
there is danger in her son's being thrown 
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into the fascinating society of his beautiful 
cousin. I was able to relieve her mind of 
some of its apprehensions, I think. I can- 
not say bow thankful I am to see that he 
and Mrs. Wynn remain on a perfectly cool, 
even on a ceremonious, footing. 

I left visitors in the house here, and have 
returned to find their number increased to 
about a dozen. Of course it is not probable 
that in a gay party such as Mrs. Wynn 
would be likely to gather around her there 
would be any one to have much attraction 
for a quiet old woman like myself, still less 
likely that any one should feel at all drawn 
to so insignificant an individual. I might 
at one time have found much amusement in 
watching the little dramas played out by 
these lively folks ; but I am becoming too 
old to be at ease in so gay and boisterous a 
party \ the noise and excitement are too 
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much for me, and I spend most of my time 
upstairs. Hester sits with me as long as 
she can in the morning; she has always 
some letters to write, and I go to her room 
while she does it, or she comes to mine. I 
see her again in the evening, for I join the 
company either at dinner or afterwards, as I 
feel inclined. 

The more I see of these fashionable ladies, 
the more I am aware how very uncommon 
a character is my Hester's. I only wish 
Lord Marlowe may have the sense to see as 
clearly as I do, and as I suspect several of 
the gentlemen do, her marvellous superiority, 
her single-mindedness, unselfishness, unob- 
trusiveness, and uprightness. There seems 
to me to be no high standard either of prin- 
ciples or manners among these fashionable 
folks. Not but that they are all civil 
enough to me : a great deal more so than I 
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have any reason to expect from my position 
and time of life. This is owing, of course, 
to Hester's attention and regard — her 
friends take the cue from her, and she 
always shows plainly that there is no one 
whose opinion she more values, and whose 
comfort she more considers, than her old 
gjverness's. 

March Xst — To-day is the anniversary of 
Hester's wedding. She was rather quiet 
and subdued all day ; but in the evening 
she was peculiarly bright and cheerful. 
There happened to be a large dinner-party, 
but I dined downstairs, in honour of the 
event which makes the Ist of March a memo- 
rable day to me. I do not think that any 
one looked much better than Hester did; 
she wore a most becoming dress, and had 
some beautiful flowers in her hair. She has 
acquired lately a quiet animation of coun- 
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tenance and manner which removes that 
sombre veil of chill reserve which used to 
conceal her natural gifts of heart and mind. 
I think, too, that she has much improved in 
looks — she has sometimes even a slight 
colour in her cheeks, which gives light and 
warmth to her whole face, and seems to im- 
part brightness to her eyes. She will be, as 
I once told her, handsomer at thirty than 
she was at twenty. She feels, I daresay, a 
feminine pleasure in perceiving that she is 
more successful in society than she was as a 
shy retiring girl ; and confidence gives her 
self-possession and grace. Of course she 
always had a certain amount of attention. 
No woman with her money could have failed 
to attract a good deal, and there were some 
who liked her, even a few who loved her, for 
her own sake ; but remembering what the 
verdict of society generally is in a young 
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girl's opinion, it used to vex me much that 
she was not more sought after in the days 
when I used to go out with her everywhere ; 
for she would never have any grander 
chaperon than her old-fashioned governess. 
Now she has so n^uch homage that it might 
turn some women's heads. I do not think 
she even knows that she is an object of ad- 
miration to many. 

To-night being her first appearance in 
Midlandshire society since her marriage, 
she was the object of more observation and 
attention than any other lady in the room. 
I thought Lord Marlowe seemed pleased at 
her success. Seeing him look so well and 
so content, seeing my Hester look not only 
blooming, but brightly happy, I felt a 
degree of thankfulness I cannot express. 
This night last year, how dark were my 
anticipations! — how forlorn even my most 
sanguine hopes ! 
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March &th — I thought I had noticed 
during the last few days that Mrs. Wynn 
and Mr. Stapylton were not on the ver/ 
friendly terms, to put it mildly, upon which 
they have appeared to be ever since his 
arrival here. This morning he left— sud- 
denly, I find ; and it seems that the cause 
of his sudden departure is said to be the 
fact that Miss Parkes has refused him. No 
one had any suspicion that he was paying 
her any attention, until Mrs. Wynn saw him 
return with her from a tete-a-t^te walk late 
one afternoon last week. Miss Parkes takes 
the whole affair with the utmost sang froid. 
Mrs. Wynn treats it with such excessive 
coolness and lightness that I think she is 
really angry at his defection. I must say 
that I regret his departure deeply; for 
Mrs. Wynn cannot live without admira- 
tion, and I fear I have begun to notice a 
disposition on her part to fascinate Lord 
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Marlowe into the post vacated by Mr. 
Stapylton. 

March 1th, — I am thankful that we are 
to remain here but a few days longer. 
Everything seems going wrong, and every 
one to be at cross purposes. The pleasantest 
part of the party are gone — the Stockports 
and Mr. Goodrich ; and those who are here 
seem very ill at ease together. Hester tells 
me this morning that Sir Gregory arrived 
last night; and was to have left to-day, 
taking his wife, secretary, and sister with 
him. But he was greeted on his arrival 
with the intelligence that Miss Parkes had 
contracted an engagement, during his ab- 
sence, with Mr. Wynter, which upsets all 
her brother's arrangements, and has driven 
him almost to frenzy. It is certainly a 
very poor match in point of connexion and 
fortune, for Mr. Wynter has neither. I do 
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not wonder Sir Grregory is angry, for hig 
sister is young, rich, and much admired; 
but as far as sense, conduct, and education 
go, Hester considers Mr. Wynter more 
than her equal; and seems to think that 
she has acted with far more discretion than 
might have been expected from her. It is 
said that at first Sir Gregory's indignation 
knew no bounds ; he stormed at his sister, 
at his wife, at Mr. Wynter. Mr. Wjmn 
and his wife had been present at the whole 
of the proceedings; and Hester tells me 
that Florence rehearsed the whole scene at 
afternoon tea yesterday, for the amusement 
of those less fortunate ladies who had not 
had the good luck to be of the party. And 
this in Miss Parkes's presence ! Oh, ye 
ladies of the present day ! Sir Grregory, it 
seems, began by refusing his consent to the 
match. "It was preposterous and de- 
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grading/' he said. " Stapylton would have 
been fifty times better ; he was at least a 
gentleman " 

" But I want a man," observed his sister. 

" You shall not have this man/' cried Sir 
Gregory. 

Miss Parkes replied, with acrimony, that 
she was over one-and-twenty, and could do 
without his permission. 

Sir Grregory, finding her impracticable, 
and knowing that her fortune is absolutely 
under her own control, turned on Mr. 
Wynter, accusing him of presumption and 
breach of confidence. With some embarrass- 
ment Mr. Wynter allowed that he knew he 
must seem to have behaved badly in keeping 
Sir Gregory in ignorance of his feelings; 
but that he had never intended to make 
them known even to Miss Parkes herself 

"I encouraged him so much, you see/' 
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said the incorrigible fiancee. " You may- 
rave, Gregory ; but I will not give liim up. 
I cannot afford to let slip the only man I 
have met who is pledged by his own prin- 
ciples to let me have my own way in every- 
thing." 

"You may wait till he comes back, 
then," said Sir Gregory. " It will test 
your constancy and his." 

"But I do not want to test it," she 
averred, " and I do not mean to wait. He 
will not go with you. I am secure of him, 
and I had rather not put myself to so severe 
a trial. You will find it easier to get a 
secretary to your mind than I shall find it 
to get a husband to mine." 

Finding her thus utterly unmanageable, 
her brother was contemptuous, indignant, 
argumentative, and conciliatory by turns ; 
but disdain, anger, reasoning, and persua- 
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sion were alike powerless to move her. 
Sir Gregory, therefore, is left without a 
secretary, and his departure for BrazU must 
be delayed till he can find one. 

" I wish Miss Parkes may be pmdent,'' 
I said when Hester finished her recital. 
" It is a great risk to make so unequal a 
marriage/' 

" I think she is wise and will be happy," 
returned Hester, with some warmth. "I 
am sure he loves her. He cannot be mer- 
cenary, for Cissy has told me that she had 
to do more than half the love-making herself. 
She took an opportunity of telling him that 
she refused Mr. Stapylton because she liked 
some one else, and 'upon that hint he 
spake.' " 

I laughed. Hester sighed. She was 
kneeling on the rug before me as she told 
her story. She knows my love of a gossip. 
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and these particulars^ it seems, can be no 
secret, for they are known to everybody. 
As she sighed I turned and looked at her. 
It had struck me last night that she looked 
pale, wearied, and out of spirits ; but I had 
attributed it to the confinement of the last 
few very inclement days. I thought she 
evaded my glance : I took hold of her chin, 
and turned her face towards me, so that the 
full light fell on it. She looked indeed 
sadly jaded and spiritless, and acknowledged, 
in answer to my cross-examination, that she 
had not slept all night. But she would 
give no reason for her wakefulness. I hope 
she does not think, as I have lately begun 
to fear, that Lord Marlowe is in danger of 
falling again under the spell of his cousin's 
fascinations. I am more thankful than 
words can express that we leave on Thurs- 
day. I am certain that Lady Marlowe par- 
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takes my uneasiness respecting the future of 
her son and his wife. Her fears have 
always anticipated the worst from the inter- 
course of the inhabitants of Allingham and 
Combermere ; and the temporary lull which 
my favourable report brought has given 
way to redoubled anxiety. Since I returned 
she has been more frequent in her visits 
here than she has ever been before ; and I 
can trace a deepening shade of disquiet in 
her countenance and deportment. She 
called last one afternoon in the beginning 
of this week. I could see that she was ex- 
ceedingly uneasy at the aspect of matters 
between her son and his wife. She came, 
she said, to see Hester. It was not late 
when she arrived, but the gentlemen had 
come in rather earlier than usual, and had 
joined Mrs. Wynn and Hester on the ter- 
race, which was warmed and brightened by 
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a pleasant gleam of afternoon sunshine. 
Lady Marlowe was shown into the morning- 
room in which I was sitting ; from its win- 
dows we could see the group outside. Mr. 
Wynn had sent for his child; it is his 
custom always to have the infant brought 
to him on his return home, whatever the 
hour ; and the afternoon was so sunny that 
there was no danger in his being carried out 
on the terrace. For a wonder, the boy was 
in his mother's arms. Mr. Wynn leant 
against the stonework of the parapet, his 
eyes doubtless fully sensible of the beauty 
and grace of the little group. Standing 
apart from their hosts and from each other, 
Lord Marlowe and Hester looked on. 

"A contrast — union and division!" said 
the mother-in-law, bitterly, looking out 
over my shoulder. "If Hester were but 
as fortunate as Florence ! If she only 
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had a child! It would draw them to- 
gether." 

"If she were not a better mother than 
Mrs. Wynn it might alienate them still 
further," I said. "Appearances are decep- 
tive sometimes." 

" But she would be a model mother. She 
deserves a very diflferent fate from the one 
meted out to her. Heaven is cruel to her 
and to me. She is too good for him !" said 
the mother, indignantly. " If my Arthur 
had but lived, he would have been worthy 
of her. They were born the same day, 
and I used to dream that they might 
grow up to love and marry one another !" 

I understood now, as I had never done 
before, the feeling which binds Lady Mar- 
lowe to her daughter-in-law. It was not 
only for the wealth which was to raise up 
the old house that she desired the match. 
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But no further words passed between us. 
Mrs. Wynn caught sight of the visitors: 
she rose and came towards us. l^ady Mar- 
lowe opened the window, and stepped out 
upon the terrace. I remained inside ; there 
was nothing likely to pass between the party 
that could possess any interest for me. 

Lady Marlowe has not called since, and 
I have had no communication with her. 
I have no idea, therefore, whether she knows 
how much worse the aspect of affairs has 
grown within the last few days. 
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GERALD Marlowe's diary. 



Comberrnere^ March 6iL — I have been out 
aU day alone, and have thanked Heaven 
for the unwonted blessing of solitude. 
When one is suffering, uncongenial society 
jars like some pressure on a raw nerve. 
You feel as if a long endurance of the silly 
gabble of meaningless chatter, the perpetual 
jangle of soulless laughter, would drive you 
mad. The party here is breaking up. Sir 
Gregory returned last night, to go, I believe, 
to-morrow. The Stockports, Goodrich, and 
Stapylton left this morning; at parting 
Stockport took me aside to ask if my de- 
cision about the county was irrevocable, and 
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to inquire if he could do nothing to smooth 
away pecuniary difficulties. " It is too late/* 
I said, involuntarily. He thought I alluded 
to Wynnes candidature, I suppose, for he 
dropped the subject, and shook me by the 
hand with many kind hopes of a speedy 
meeting under his roof or mine soon. 

About noon Wynn and Wrexham started 

together for L , to set on foot various 

preliminaries towards canvassing. Wynter 
was nowhere to be found ; so I took a gun 
and went out by myself, refusing the at- 
tendance of the keepers. I did not bring 
down a single bird, I tried two or three 
and missed. This kind of thing must not 
continue long ; I should go to pieces very 
fast at the rate I am running now. A man 
has no business with nerves. I despise 
myself for being such a poor, girlish, feeble 
creature ; but it is a fact that I am good for 
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nothing. If I felt perfectly sure I had been 
wise or right, it might not be so bad ; but I 
have been worried with many misgivings 
to-day, and have been also debating many 
matters in my own mind. First of all came 
the wonder, how did Hester hear of my de- 
cision — from an enemy, or from a friend ? 

Then arose the doubt which most tor- 
mented me. Have I been an over-scrupu- 
lous fool ? Would it not have been better 
if I had taken Hester's money, and avoided 
the risk of losing everything at one fell 
stroke ? If I were destined to find my love 
luckless, I should at least have had my am- 
bition to console me. 

I tried to deceive myself thus in vain. I 
know well that nothing the world could 
bestow could give me any pleasure now. 
The confession may be humiliating, it may 
even be base and unmanly, but I feel in 
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truth that nothing weighed in the balance 
against Hester's love could be worth one 
straw to me. I should have sacrificed my 
integrity to no purpose. Whatever she now 
says or thinks, she cannot but confess that 
my hands are clean. " Mea virtute me 
involvo." 

And I preserve as well the secret of my 
folly intact. I have not been betrayed into 
casting at her feet the valueless oflPering of 
a despised love ; I have escaped the degra- 
dation of being suspected of laying before 
her a homage bought by the benefits she 
would have conferred. 

How consistent we are when passion 
sways us, whether it be love or indignation ! 
I went back, sustained by my integrity, re- 
joicing in the preservation of my pride 
intact, and I was never nearer sacrificing it 
than just after I had hugged the supporting 
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conviction. It fell out that as I passed 
Hester s dressing-room on the way to mine 
when I came in, I happened to see, through 
a little chink in the doorway, that my 
flowers — the roses I had bought for her 
with such fond hopes, which I had given to 
her with such sanguine anticipations — ^were 
still blooming where she had first placed 
them, in a large white vase upon her table. 
I stood struck motionless, shaken by a wild 
sudden gust of feeling. She had kept my 
gift, then, before her for six whole days ; it 
must even have needed some care to preserve 
them so long. Her eyes must continually 
have fallen upon them. If the thought of 
me had been really odious to her, she must 
have discarded with contempt these mute 
reminders of my existence. 

"Must there not be in her heart,'* I 
thought, " some germ of a kindlier feeling 
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than her anger had allowed her to 
avow ?" 

The very hope of reconciliation thrilled 
me with a fervent ecstacy. We might at 
least be friends, if never to be lovers ; we, 
who ought to be so near, need not have be- 
tween us only the commerce of averted eyes, 
cold silence, or bitter words. Yielding to 
sudden impulse I knocked, pushing the door 
open as I did so. She was sitting at the 
table, her head leaning on her hand. She 
started up as she saw me enter ; to my con- 
sternation I saw that her face was white as 
ashes, and that large tears were stealing 
slowly down her cheeks. But anger, not 
softness, was in her glance ; she snatched 
away the hand which I, utterly melted by 
the sight of her grief, attempted to take in 
mine. 

" I wished to be alone," she cried, indig- 
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nantly. "Tou have no right, Gerald, to 
follow and persecute me thus. Am I never 
to be secure ?" 

" Hester," I said, " you know that you 
are not happy at variance with me. I know 
that I am wretched to feel that we are 
divided. We need not be enemies ; we may 
at least be friends. There is, probably, a 
long life before us ; neither of us can have 
any hope of happiness dissociated from 
the other's lot. Let us put an end to 
this horrible coldness — this unnatural va- 
riance." 

" Your sentiments are highly judicious ; 
you speak most rationally and reasonably," 
she said, with a vehement calmness of con- 
tempt, which expressed an intensity of 
indignation more inexorable than passionate 
invective. " But between those who are so 
closely allied as we are there cannot be any 
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middle course ; there must be entire union, 
or there must be " 

Her voice broke, and ceased. 

"And why should there not be entire 
union?" I cried. "Our interests are the 
same. Even decorum requires that we 
should present a united front to the 
world/' 

" I care nothing for the world ; I abhor 
and despise shams !" she cried. " A feint of 
regard is a most odious and despicable 
thing." 

" It is better than a confession of incom- 
patibility." 

"And who proclaimed any incompati- 
bility?" she cried, exasperated beyond 
measure. " Have I not been meek and 
compliant enough? Have I not tried to 
meet — even to anticipate — ^your wishes? 
Has there been anything in my behaviour 
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to which yon could reasonably find the 
shadow of objection ?" 

" You have, indeed, played your part 
almost as if you loved me," I said, sorrow- 
fully. "That you cannot do so, is not 
your fault, but my misfortune/' 

" Why, oh why did you marry me ?" she 
cried, wringing her hands as if beside her- 
self. 

I did not know this bitter, vehement 
woman for my quiet wife. How terrible 
must be her wretchedness to have altered 
her nature thus — ^to give emphasis so biting 
to her gentle tongue. It seemed as if we 
had changed characters. She was all fire ; 
I had not even words to answer her with. 
The measure of the misery she had silently 
endured must be weighed by the violence 
of its outpouring, now that the stream had 
burst forth. I began to see in her capa- 
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bilities of emotion which I had not imagined 
to exist in her nature. What, indeed, did 
I know of the real feelings of the silent, 
reserved creature who had lived at my side 
for a year past, so close, and yet, as I found 
to my cost, immeasurably remote ? 

" I had hoped that you were not unhappy, 
Hester," I said, sorrowfully. " You have 
seemed content. But I fear now that I 
have done you an irreparable wrong. If 
you had never seen me, you might have 
been happy with some more fortunate 
man." 

She was weeping again, and I was 
grieved beyond measure by her distress. 

"Take courage," I went on, "we have 
not lost everything ; we may yet find con- 
tent. How few are the happy creatures 
who marry for love ! Yet the world jogs 
on peaceably enough. It is not as if we 
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had deceived ourselves, Hester, or each 
other. Let us forget what is past, and 
begin a new existence from this day forth. 
You have no memories to interfere with 
your peace. You have never known what 

it is to love " 

I was struck dumb — despair suddenly 
seized me. Watching her, I saw that her 
pale cheeks crimsoned as . I spoke, and she 

« 

hid her face in her hands. I had never for 
one moment dreamed that the heart I 
found so cold had ever throbbed with 
passion for another; this, indeed, was a 
blow beyond the bounds of my wildest 
anticipation. 

She sat silent and motionless. I stood 
as mute and still, torn by a tempest of 
unreasonable rage and bitter jealousy. 
Who was it that had been before me, and 
stolen the treasure that should have been 
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mine? The question was on my lips, but 
I forbore. What right had I to pry into 
the secrets of the past that did not belong 
to me ? Had I asked her if she loved me 
— had I even desired that she should love 
me — when I made that luckless oflfer which 
had sealed our fates beyond the possibility 
of redemption ? If she had loved me now, 
then, indeed, 1 might think that conjSdence 
was my right ; that the past, as well as the 
present^ should be mine; but as it was I 
could lay claim to nothing. Vain longings, 
irreparable regrets, must be my only por- 
tion. 

'* It is even worse than I had feared, 
then," I said, at last, making a violent 
effort to speak calmly. "I can only say 
that I wish to God you had never seen my 
face." 

I could not say even then that I was 
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sorry that I had known her; to me she 
would always be the dearest, the most sacred 
thing that the world held. My hearfc 
yearned over her as she sat before me, her 
face hidden — as desolate, as hopeless, as 
myself. I stood for some minutes at her 
side ; I even laid my hand upon her shoul- 
der, and begged her to dry her tears ; but 
she refused to stir or speak — the torrent of 
her grief was not to be stayed by any words 
of mine. At last I left her, feeling bitterly 
that to rid her of my presence was doubtless 
the most acceptable service I could render 
to my wife. 

If I had not been so sanguine for weeks 
past, if hope had even been extinguished in 
my breast by the few last miserable days, I 
could not have felt so utterly wretched. 
Fool that I was ever to think that she could 
love me ! I — who know the signs and the 
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symptoms of the fatal passion so well — to 
imagine that the calmness with which she 
endured the chains made habitual by custom 
betokened that her heart was inclining to- 
wards me ! 

And indignation as well as regret tore at 
my heart as I paced my dressing-room, 
seeking some ground of hope or comfort, and 
finding none. A man feels that he has a 
right to his wife's regard ; I was humbled 
in my own imagination, as well as despe- 
rately wounded. I had hugged myself in 
the belief that she had a heart to be won ; 
in the conceit that I was winning it. I had 
calmly ignored the possibility of any rivalry. 
I had not troubled myself about her past, 
thinking myself secure of her future. I 
had painted pictures of days to come in 
which I should be all in all to her ; and I 
saw now the real prospect stretching before 
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US, arid and desolate in its naked hopeless- 
ness, 

I perceived clearly enough now why- 
Hester had married me. She saw how 
earnestly my parents wished it ; she had no 
ties, no hopes ; she had imagined herself to 
contribute to the ominous bargain as much 
as she received ; and had resigned herself to 
the fate pressed upon her acceptance. She, 
like myself, had known the delights and the 
delusions of passion ; she, too, made a mar- 
riage de convenance. Not as I did, falling 
into its toils unawares, but of malice pre- 
pense, deliberately. 

I had thought her far nobler than this. 
But she is noble enough to feel, too late, the 
degradation of such a union. Her tears, 
her silent despair, her avoidance of me, all 
attest her struggles and her sufferings ; and 
I am powerless even to free her from her 
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shackles. But I can relieve her of my pre- 
sence ; I can deliver her from the perpetual 
irritation and constraint of my society. The 
dinner-bell rang while I was debating the 
means of insuring her this relief, and I had 
to. prepare to meet her again, and to endure 
for hours the senseless jokes and laughter 
which had seemed to me a week ago not 
wanting in gaiety and wit. 

I could not pull myself together suffi- 
ciently to be able to utter a word for some 
time after we had sat down to dinner; I 
had only eyes to see that Hester was pre- 
sent, and that she looked much as usual, ex- 
cept that her eyes were quenched ; she has 
no brilliancy of complexion to be dimmed 
and blurred by weeping. Miserable and 
self-absorbed as I was, it forced itself upon 
my mind before long that an air of most 
extraordinary constraint pervaded the party. 
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Looking around the table, I speedily per- 
ceived that Mr. Wynter was absent. I 
made some remark upon this ; Florence 
checked me by a warning glance. After 
dinner she took an opportunity of telling 
me that he had gone away suddenly, having 
thrown up the post of secretary to Sir 
Gregory, whose anger he has roused by pro- 
posing, in his absence, to Miss Parkes. 
The engagement is to hold good, it seems. 
1 only hope their marriage may turn out 
better than mine has done. 

"Sir Gregory is most seriously incon- 
venienced,** Florence added, " by Wynter *s 
defection — the party was to have started in 
a week or ten days, and now its departure 
must be delayed until a competent secretary 
can be found. It is an awfully bad match 
for Cissy," concluded Florence. " However, 
she is marrying for love, and that is a great 
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deal. Eich women are happy creatures — 
they can marry as they will/* 

She sighed. I was never in a less senti- 
mental mood. I answered her brusquely 
enough. 

"I think love marriages generally turn 
out even worse than most other marriages 
as far as my experience goes ; and that is 
saying a great deal !" I observed. 

Florence seemed put out by my curtness, 
I am sure I don't know why; she moved 
away and left me to my own meditations. 
Their subject was not unimportant; as she 
told her story a resolution had shaped itself 
in my brain. I could at once free Hester 
and escape from the miseries of my position 
by oflfering myself to fill Mr. Wynter's vacant 
place. I should thus make an opening, 
also, for establishing myself in public life. 

I took the earliest opportunity of asking 
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Sir Gregory the qualifications he would 
deem necessary for the secretaryship. 

" Oh, they are not very complex !" he 
said. "A certain degree of capacity for 
business, and some acquaintance with Por- 
tuguese. I want a man of education, of 
course, and a gentleman if possible. Do 
you know of any likely person ?" 

" Of no one except myself," I said. 

" Yourself?" he cried, eagerly. Then he 
cooled. " You are very good; but it wouldn't 
do. Your wife would never let you go. 
Lord Marlowe." 

" On the contrary, I have reason to think 
she would only be too glad I should have 
any opportunity of distinguishing myself," 
I said, not without bitterness. He accepted 
the phrase as a compliment. 

" What ! she is ambitious ? Well done ! 
That is the right kind of wife for a man 
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with jour stake in the country. But I am 
afraid this opening %vill not meet her views 
or yours. The emoluments are very trifling, 
or would seem so to you, at any rate." 

"Money is no object to me." 

" Ah ! of course not! But I don't imagine 
you know any Portuguese ?" 

" T can read it, as I suppose any man could 
who has had much of a classical education ; 
and I should have opportunities of improving 
myself in speaking. Language is the one 
thing for which I have ever been told that 
I have any aptitude." 

"And a most capital qualification for a 
diplomatist ! But I don't feel sure — much 
as your offer tempts me — ^that the plan 
would work well. It is a subordinate posi- 
tion, you see, and your rank is superior to 
mine; there might be difficulties of eti- 
quette " 
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"I do not care a button for ceremony: 
let me go as plain Mr. Marlowe, if that will 
simplify matters." 

"Oh, that would not be necessary. I 
only thought it right to prepare you for all 
contingencies." 

" Make your own terms ; only take me. 
Sir Gregory," I urged. 

He walked up and down the room two or 
three times. We were alone in the inner 
drawing-room. 

"Your offer tempts me," he repeated, 
pausing before me. "From what I have 
seen of you I am inclined to accept it. But 
I feel that I must not hurry you into a 
premature decision. Take a day to think 
it over, and consult at leisure with your 
wife and any other friends you think fit. 
riorence will be only too glad, I know, that 
we should remain here a day longer. We 
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will not go till to-morrow afternoon. Sleep 
upon the business." 

March 1th. — Sir Gregory was firm in 
refusing to allow me to bind myself then 
and there ; so I slept upon it. I have no 
friends to consult : my mother would be 
lost in horror at the very idea of such a 
scheme. Morning brought no change in 
my desire ; so I thought it due to Hester to 
mention my intention to her before giving 
Sir Gregory my final answer. I think too 
— to confess the whole foolish truth — ^that 
I had some faint hope — ass that I was ! — of 
eliciting some token of feeling on her part. 
I was rightly served ; never was man more 
mistaken. She heard me with perfect tran- 
quillity, showing neither emotion nor sur- 
prise. I determined to try her yet farther 
by asking her point-blank what she thought 
of the scheme. 
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"I daresay it is a very wise one/' she 
responded, curtly ; and I left her. 

I have nothing, certainly, to keep me in 
England. If I cannot move her heart, I 
may perhaps compel her respect when she 
sees me take up a man's work among men. 
I have been dawdling too long at a woman's 
apron-strings. There is not one of them 
who is worth the sacrifice of a man's ambi- 
tion; what sacrifice, indeed, is any one of 
them worth? 

I am, perhaps, ungrateful. As soon as 
Sir Gregory and I had settled our business, 
I thought it right to avow the scheme 
publicly. There was much surprise ex- 
pressed by all. Lady Parkes was good 
enough to say she was glad that I should 
be of their party. Miss Parkes opined, 
with her usual audacity, that I should do 
much better for the post than Mr. Wynter. 
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" A court would be your element, Lord 
Marlowe ; he would have been like a fish 
out of water in one." 

Wynn declared heartily that they would 
miss me. Florence alone said nothing, but 
the colour rushed to her cheeks and then 
forsook them, and most unmistakeable dew- 
drops glimmered in her bright eyes. I was 
much touched by her artless betrayal of her 
feelings. I was very near thanking Heaven 
aloud that there was any one who thought 
me worth shedding a tear for. But I re- 
strained myself. 

Sir Gregory telegraphed to head-quarters 
before he went, to request official sanction 
of my scheme. It came, couched in very 
complimentary terms, as soon as it was 
possible that an answer could reach us, and 
I have agreed to join Parkes in town before 
the end of next week. 
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Ko one seems to think it odd that Hester 
is not going with me. I suppose the 
popular idea of married life does not include 
a verj exalted estimate of mutual devotion. 
It is well, for it saves me, at least, some 
awkward moments. I do not think that 
Hester is troubled at all by anxieties about 
the world's verdict, I value truth highly, 
but I also rate at an exalted estimate the 
right that every man has to keep his private 
afiairs strictly to himself. 




CHAPTER IV. 
GERALD Marlowe's diary {continued). 

March Sth, — ^Wynn and Florence have 
insisted upon Hester and myself remaining 
here till Saturday. Hester made no ob- 
jection to the plan. I wrote yesterday to 
my mother to tell her of my intentions, and 
to beg her to join us without fail at Ailing* 
ham on Saturday evening at dinner. I 
have so little confidence in my strength of 
mind that I will guard myself against being 
left alone with Hester, I think between 
my mother and Miss Hampson we shall 
not run much risk of t6tes-a-tete. 

I do not think I could support, unsus- 
tained by the presence of others, her cold- 
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ness, her silence, her averted face. I should 
either bum with indignation that would 
find vent, or be melted into unmanly soft- 
ness. I have been out all the afternoon ; 
it is easy to avoid her during the day ; but 
the smallness of the party will make it 
diflBcult, even here, to avoid being thrown 
into too close collision with her. All the 
guests are gone except ourselves. Miss 
Hampson is away, and we four, the Wynns, 
Hester, and I, were in the same rooms, of 
course, all the evening. We were often on 
dangerous ground, but she seemed more 
anxious to avoid me than I was to elude 
her. Every time she spoke I heard her 
words ; she must have heard everything I 
said, but I have not once met her eyes, nor 
exchanged a syllable with her. 

Yet I do not suppose that any one, except 
perhaps Florence, has noticed or will notice 
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any difference in our relations. But how 
poignantly I see and feel it ! She used to 
glance at me sometimes if anything was 
said which touched at all on any topic 
which we had discussed together, or on 
which either knew that the other felt deeply. 
If she said little herself, she used to smile, 
to follow me when I spoke with a bright, 
and often a pleased, attention. A year's 
constant companionship has at least made 
each of us acquainted with most of the feel- 
ings and opinions of the other, if it has 
failed to knit together our hearts. 

March 9tk. — I had a letter from my 
mother this morning, expressing extreme 
disapprobation of my intention of leaving 
England. She appeals to my consideration 
for her feelings, and dilates on the unseem- 
liness of leaving my wife, a year after our 
marriage, upon so distant and prolonged an 

5—2 
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expedition. She argues that there are other 
ways of establishing myself in political life, 
and offers to make any sacrifices that will 
induce me to remain in the country. In 
conclusion, she hints darkly that she fears 
it is not ambition only which prompts me 
to exile myself from England ; and enlarges 
upon the many ingredients of happiness 
which I possess, in my wife, my wealth 
(Hester's), and my position. Poor mother ! 
I had anticipated what would be the tone of 
your letter. I could have stated every 
argument it would contain before opening 
it ! I answered it before I went out, writ- 
ing as briefly and as firmly, but as affec- 
tionately as I could. I believe she wrote by 
the same post to Hester, but I did not see 
her letter, nor could I have shown Hester 
mine ; for I know that my mother's allusion 
at the end of the letter was to the danger 
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she imagines I run from Florence's fascina- 
tions. If she were here, she would indeed 
fancy that her fears were correct. Florence is 
aiding me, so effectually that I think it must 
be intentionally, in my design of keeping 
clear of Hester. I despise myself for the 
alacrity with which I have accepted her ad- 
vances ; and yet I know I shall do the same 
again, so touching is kindness and warmth 
to the heart accustomed only to coldness 
and rebuffs, so maddening is Hester's utter 
and most disdainful neglect of me. 

Yet while I am most wounded and indig- 
nant, I have sense to see how different are 
the natures of the two women I have loved. 
There is a vast gulf separating Hester from 
Florence in mind, in tone, in feeling ; my 
wife has as much the superiority in heart 
and intellect as my cousin has in beauty. 

Yet I can hardly wonder that in my 
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green days I loved Florence, and totally 
overlooked Hester. iVom beaatifiil lips 
flippancy passes for wit, commonplace for 
sense; we are unwilling to accept folly 
and vulgarisms as their serious utterance. 
When Florence talks her eyes grow 
dazzlingly bright, her cheeks glow with 
deepening roses, and dimples melt into sil- 
very laughter : it is hard to recognise that 
this surface animation and brilliancy is not 
the index of a nature as beautiful as the ex- 
terior it covers. I think I judge her fairly 
now; I see that she is even more lovely 
than in her girlhood; but I see also how 
contact with the world and the companion- 
ship of such a husband as Wynn have spoilt 
her. Her impulses are still kindly; she 
is hospitable, good-natured, frank ; but her 
views of life and conduct are vulgarized be- 
yond redemption. She has no admiration 
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for anything but success ; rank and wealth 
are her gods ; she avoids contact with every- 
thing that can trouble her serenity, and 
shock her ideas of refinement; there is a 
hardness, a want of enthusiasm, a low stan- 
dard of thought and action, a lack of con- 
scientiousness and charitableness, which 
must repel a right-thinking mind. It is 
true, of course, that she is necessarily years 
older in experience and feeling than the 
Florence I loved two years ago ; but hers 
can never have been the simple and beauti- 
ful nature I imagined it ; for two years' 
contact with the world could not have so 
demoralized a disposition really pure, 
genuine, and upright. It is not possible 
that I can be deceived now in my estimate 
of female character, for I have a touchstone 
to judge women by, and that touchstone is 
— my wife. She is six years older than 
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Florence, she has had four times her ac- 
quaintance with the world ; but her judg- 
ment is not prejudiced, her conscience is not 
sullied, her single-mindedness is not tar- 
nished. She looks at everything with the 
eyes of an original, thoughtful, conscientious, 
clear-sighted, large-hearted nature. Where 
Florence pities or scorns, Hester would 
judge justly, and yet succour with an open 
hand. Heaven knows that I am not depre- 
ciating Florence and forgetting at the same 
time to humble myself. I have been made 
more than ever sensible to-night how in- 
finitely superior my wife is to me in high- 
minded singleness of heart and conduct. 
Wynn is, evidently, quite willing to give 
her the opportunity of retaliating upon me 
my flirtation with Florence. Hester is al- 
ways gentle, civil, and kind to him, but no 
more ; and this evening she showed him 
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plainly that there is a limit beyond which 
she will never allow him to pass. It came 
about in this wise. 

Florence was singing, and I was pretend- 
ing to have my attention fixed upon her ; 
in reality I could keep neither my eyes nor 
my ears from following the progress of a 
t6te-a-t^te between Hester and Wynn, who 
were seated with their side faces to us at 
some yards distant. His tones are not 
capable of much sentimental softening; 
Hester would not condescend, apparently, 
to lower her voice ; but I am sure neither of 
them had any idea how audible they became 
in the intervals during which Florence's 
little warbling voice performed with expres- 
sion acquired from her music master the 
piano passages of her very gushing song. 
The first words I caught from Wynn were 
descriptive of his desolation at our approach- 
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ing departure (Hesters, I suppose, he 
meant; by the exigences of the English 
language he was forced to use the plural 
number). 

"We have been here more than two 
months," she said. " I should think that is 
a visit which might have been long enough 
to have tried the patience of any enter- 
tainer " 

" On the contrary, the longer you have 
remained the more I shall miss you when 
you are gone/' 

"Then we h^ve stayed too long," she 
said, laughing a little. 

"Tou are awfully imkind, upon my 
word !'* he said, angrily. 

Here Florence became crescendo. At 
the next diminuendo he had got upon the 
subject of Lord Stockport, of Hester's 
friendship for whom it appeared that he 
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thought proper to express himself as very 
jealous. 

" I wonder whether you will ever put me 
on the same footing as that old bloke ?" he 
said. 

"Perhaps, when I have known you as 
long," she answered. 

" How long have you known him ?" he 
asked, eagerly. 

" About ten years, I think." 

" Ten years !" he cried. " "Why, that is 
an eternity ! However, I have known you 
for nearly a whole year now." 

" Yes, but don't you see he will always 
be ten years in advance of you ?" 

" By Jove, you are too bad. Lady Mar- 
lowe," he cried. 

I do not think any man could ever get 
much sentiment out of Hester. But 
Florence's song terminated fortissimo just 
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as Wynn, with laudable pertinacity, was 
approaching again, ten minutes later, the 
debatable land. Ke had changed his 
venae, and this time I was honoured by 
being the object of his jealousy. 

"I don't think you care a straw about 
leaving us," he was saying. "For days 
past you haven't been good for anything. 
I know it is because you can think of 
nothing but that that wretched Marlowe is 
going to leave you. You never care a hang 
for anything but what concerns him." The 
rustle of Florence's skirts as she rose cut 
short his tirade. Hester's eyes meeting 
mine, she coloured a sudden vivid crimson,and 
then turned away her head, intense annoy- 
ance visible in every haughty curve of her 
lip and neck. Florence's ears and eyes had 
been as quick as mine. They had taken in 
the situation instantly; and a laagh, half 
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mocking, half amused, greeted Wynn's dis- 
comfiture and Hester's embarrassment. 

" Don't try to be sentimental, Jolm," she 
cried. " Tou have no idea how badly you 
do it ! and Hester is accustomed to the real 
thing. It is Gerald's role, just as decidedly 
as it is not yours. Sing us something 
touching now, Gerald ; it will come in ap- 
propriately. What shall it be ?" 

I chose Adelaide, for I knew Florence 
could not attempt to play it. Hester rose, 
at my request, to accompany me : she 
went through it with the precision and ac- 
curacy of an automaton. It was only by a 
very great efibrt that I managed to get my 
part over decently. I wish to Heaven I 
had her nerves. However, it is easy to be 
calm and self-possessed where one does not 
feel ; and Hester, where I am concerned, is 
an iceberg. 
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My mother wrote an answer to my letter 
directly she received it, and sent it by a 
messenger. She says peremptorily that I 
need not expect to see her at Allingham 
to-morrow, or at any other time before I 
leave England: she declines to appear to 
sanction in any way ''my most extraor- 
dinary conduct." She will be glad, she 
adds, to visit Hester there at any time 
during my absence, so that the world may 
see that my mother has due respect and con- 
sideration for my neglected wife. 

So Miss Hampson will be our only refuge 
against the miserable embarrassments of a 
tete-a-tfite. And to think how I had looked 
forward to this home-coming ! But I have 
determined that I will moan no more. 
After the day I sail I will keep no more 
diaries, and I will bum my old ones before 
I go. 



CHAPTEE V. 
HISS hampson's diart. 

Combermerey March 1th. — I was sitting 
alone in my room to-night, sad enough, in- 
dulging in dismal thoughts instead of pre- 
paring for rest. 

Lord Marlowe has of late cast aside en- 
tirely the restraint he placed upon his 
conduct during the greater part of our visit 
here. I suppose Mrs. Wynn was too much 
engrossed with Mr. Stapylton then to en- 
courage her cousin, for now that she smiles 
upon him Lord Marlowe is openly devoted 
to her, and Hester looks wretched. As my 
recollection dwelt with poignant sorrow 
upon her face as I have seen it for the few 
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days past — not bright, cheerful, almost 
blooming as before, but pale, dull, and cold 
as the Hester of older times, I heard a low 
knock at my door, and the object of my 
thoughts entered, her countenance expressing 
the utmost distress and perplexity. 

"I have come to ask your advice and 
help, and never did poor miserable creature 
need either more," she said, standing before 
me and speaking in low, hurried, emphatic 
tones. "Tou love me, I know, and you 
are the only person in the world who cares 
a straw for me." 

"My dear!" I cried, shocked and as- 
tonished at the vehemence of her words and 
her tone. " Tou have many friends." 

"Friends?" she repeated. " People who 
like me very well, and whom I do not dis- 

Uke." 

" Tou have a husband " 
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" Gerald and I have quarrelled ; he is 
going to leave me," she interrupted, her 
voice instinct with the very intensity of 
despair. 

I stared at her ; words failed me. I could 
not express my horror and my dismay. 
Had it come to this already, after one year 
of married life! And a week ago Hester 
had seemed happy, and Lord Marlowe con- 
tented. Was Mrs. Wynn powerful enough 
to wreck their peace like this ? 

'* Going to leave you?" I stammered at 
last. " Good heavens ! Hester, what do 
such terrible words mean ?" 

" He is going to join Sir Gregory Parkes's 
expedition. He has promised to take Mr. 
Wynter's post," she answered, a look of 
utter hopelessness settling upon her features. 
** He leaves next week ; they will be away 
two years at least." 
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I breathed a little more freely. 

" This is dreadful," I said, " but I had 
feared worse." 

" What can there be worse ?" she cried. 
'' He will go and I shall be loft alone, to be 
pointed at as the wife who made life so un- 
endurable to her husband that the same 
country could not contain her and him after 
one year of marriage." 

Her voice broke ; I sat gazing at her in 
speechless astonishment and tribulation. 
Hester is always still and quiet ; her voice, 
low and subdued always, was low and sub- 
dued now ; but there was a contained intense 
vehemence in its tones, in the set expression 
of her white face, in the rigidity of her 
clasped hands, more impressive than any 
violence of passion speaking in tone, in 
features, or in gesture. 

" It is true !" she said, in the very accents 
of despair. 
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I roused myself to speech. 
" But how can / help you, my darling ?" 
I said. " Heaven knows I would do any- 
thing, be it what it might, that could 
possibly serve you," 

"You are always good," she said. 
" Listen and I will tell you all. When I 
first heard he was going I was utterly help- 
less and thunderstruck, but two lines in a 
letter from my mother" (so she always calls 
Lady Marlowe) "let light in. * If you were 
going with him,' she said, 'the scheme 
would not be so preposterously unseemly 
and outrageous,' and I mean to go with 
him. The time is short, and I must keep 
my design secret for the present. There 
will be much to do in the way of prepara- 
tion, and I want you to get everything 
ready for my departure privately. I shall 
not betray my intention until the last 
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instant, and everything most be prepared 
then. If Gerald ever liked me — and I 
thought once he did — ^he will surely be in- 
clined to relent at the moment he tiiinks 
the parting one/* 

" My dear/* I said, " I would fain do all 
you ask — I will do all you want if you hold 
to your design. But I cannot think it 
would be wise or dignified to force your 
company upon your husband. Has he — 
forgive me — ever said or hinted anything 
that could encourage you to hope that the 
offer of your society would be agreeable to 
him ?" 

"No, and he does not want me/* she 
interrupted, hotly. "But I will go. I 
have no one in the world but him, and it is 
my right to be always at his side/* 

I was silent ; possessed by a conviction I 
could not find words to express to her. I 
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fear that it is for the very purpose of 
escaping from her that Lord Marlowe is 
going : that he finds the chains binding 
him to her intolerably galling. He has a 
conscience and a heart : he must know that 
the sentiments which he entertains towards 
Hester are as unworthy of her claims to 
his consideration as those which he feels for 
another are insulting to her just rights as 
his wife. He has seen again his first love, 
more beautiful, more gracious, more fasci- 
nating than ever: he perceives too truly 
that Florence is still everything to him and 
Hester nothing. I must always give him 
credit for the right feeling and stern sense 
of duty which nerve him to withdraw him- 
self at once and entirely from temptation. 

" I would give up this fancy of yours, 
Hester," I said, hesitatingly. " Two years 
will be quickly over. My dear, forgive me 
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when I urge that it is not well to press your 
society unasked even upon your husband. 
Let him go; he is very young, and has 
been prematurely forced into domesticity 
and a responsible position. Let him have 
his share of freedom and adventure : he will 
come back to settle down with you a wiser 
and a more contented man." 

" You think he goes to escape from me/' 
she said, her keen eyes searching my face 
with an intensity of questioning which 
would compel the truth. " But we were not 
unhappy till we came here : I even thought 
he was beginning to love me, he was so 
kind and caressing. Away from here his 
better feelings would assert themselves. 
No man ever had a truer, gentler, sweeter, 
more upright nature. And I could be less 
cold, less spiritless, less reserved in any 
other place but this. Here I am help- 
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less, struggling single-handed against all 
Florence's fascinations and the associations 
of his past days. Any where else I might 
take heart to try and win him yet." 

She was eager, but her words carried no 
conviction to my mind. 

" My dear, believe me still you are not 
vdse. He wishes to go, and to go alone. 
I am persuaded that this course is indeed 
the best and the most promising both for 
you and for him." 

" Will you never see the truth ?" she 
cried. "Do you^ too, think me — ^you who 
know me so well — utterly cold and heartless ? 
Do you not see that I love him more than 
words can tell ; that life without him 
would be unendurable ? I do not think I 
could live, separated from him for two long 
weary years !" 

She hid her head on my lap, and her 
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whole frame was shaken by convulsive sobs, 
the outpouring of a nature tried beyond 
measure. I would have given the heart 
out of my body to assuage her agony, but 
what could / do ? This is the worst pang 
we women can suffer. We can give our 
dearest gladly to another, but it is misery 
unequalled to know that the sacrifice has 
been in vain, and that we have bestowed our 
all, only to have it esteemed a thing of no 
account. 

For minutes no words were spoken 
between us. I stroked her hair silently 
from time to time ; by degrees the violence 
of her emotion subsided. As I saw her 
thus suffering, much became suddenly clear 
to me which had distressed and bewildered 
me in my darling's past, and I understood 
her as I had never understood her yet. 

" Is it possible,'' I said at last, " that you 
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married Mr. Marlowe for love, Hester? 
Did you love him when you accepted him ? 
My darling, how I misjudged you !" 

She raised her head and kissed me, with 
a quivering smile more sad than tears. 

" I do not see how you could do other- 
wise. How could I tell you in cold blood 
that I loved a man who cared nothing for 
me ? Now, the extremity of my helpless- 
ness, of my wretched loneliness, of my 
craving for sympathy, has forced the truth 
from me; and I suppose there is nothing 
disgraceful in the confession that a wife 
loves her husband.'' 

" I am bewildered yet," I said, trying to 
recal bygone scenes and to revive old recol- 
lections. " You saw so little of him, Hester ; 
— ^you knew so early of his affection for his 



cousin " 
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1 loved him long before he loved 
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Florence/* she said, sadly. "I cannot re- 
member the time when he was not more 
than all the world beside to me. (Yon will 
not be hnrt or angry ; I conld not help it, 
dear.) I have never in all my life given 
one thonght to any other man. Gerald has 
always been my ideal; and, indeed, how 
could it be otherwise with any woman who 
knew him as I have known him. Is he not 
the gentlest, the bravest, the cleverest, the 
most generous of men? is he not in look 
and bearing all that the fondest fancy of- 
any woman could desire in her ideal of 
manhood ?" 

" My dear, my dear," I cried, moved by 
a sudden impulse, " tell him what you have 
just told me, and no man on earth could 
withstand your eloquence.'* 

" What ! tell him I love him ? Owe to 
his pity what I would fain have &om his 
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regard? I would rather die than let him 
guess my madness. I swore to myself long 
ago never to let him see that I care for him 
till he loves me as I love him. And that 
will never be now, for we have quarrelled, 
and my anger and my jealousy have lost 
me the little hold I ever possessed upon his 
regard." 

'* How did you quarrel, and when ?'* I 
asked. " Tell me all, and I may be able to 
see a way out of the labyrinth," I urged. 

"It was on Monday. Mr. Lister had 
come on Saturday to suggest Gerald's offer- 
ing himself as a candidate for Sir Gordon 
Birkett's vacant seat, and it seems that 
Mr. Wynn was present at the interview. 
Gerald declined to stand, urging as his plea 
the want of means ; they tried to overrule 
him, but he was firm. He will not conde- 
scend to be indebted to me for anything, you 
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see. If he had only told me of the proposal 
and his refusal, I might not have been so 
bitterly outraged ; but I heard it first from 
others, and not till the whole county, it 
seems, was ringing with the news concealed 
from me alone/' 

"And how did you learn it?" I in- 
quired« 

" The next day, from Mr. Goodrich, who 
interfered from what he thought kindly 
motives. He wished, he said, to use any 
little influence he might have to induce me 
to furnish the money wanted. As if I 
would not give Gerald gladly every penny 
I possess !" 
Well ?" 

I heard him without betraying my igno- 
rance, and told him that I never interfered 
in any of Lord Marlowe's business matters. 
He thought me a patient Griselda, a pattern 
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wife, no doubt, while rage was in my heart ; 
a good sort of woman, who knew her place 
and kept it. However, despite my indig- 
nation, I said nothing to Gerald, hoping 
every hour he would tell me what he had 
done ; but he said nothing. The day after, 
as we women were all sitting in the morning 
room together, Florence told us of her 
husband's intention to stand for the county, 
making some jesting remark to me about 
Gerald's modesty promoting Mr. Wynnes 
advancement. I saw in an instant, from 
the absence of comment, that every one 
present was aware of what Gerald was 
hiding from me, and then I lost all self- 
control. I had just sense enough left to 
suppress my feelings before them ; but the 
first time I saw Gerald, they burst forth. 
The idea that he had told her, and had not 
told me, had been festering in my heart, 
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and it drove me utterly beyond all self- 
control/* 

I saw at once that it was jealousy of 
Florence which had so moved her. 

** But, my dear," I interposed, " I think 
you were most rashly premature. Why 
should you conclude that Lord Marlowe 
had made a confidante of Mrs. "Wynn? 
There are many other channels through 
which she might have gained the infor- 
mation; through Mr. Lister, or through 
Mr. Wynn, who was present, as you your- 
self have just told me, at the interview/* 

" But I did not know that then \ I learnt 
it by chance afterwards. You know when 
one is angry, one does not take time to 
reflect. I was sensible of nothing but my 
injuries." 

She was silent a minute while I pondered 
the sad story she had been telling me. The 
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first serious quarrel is a most dangerous 
thing, even where husband and wife are 
lovers; where there are but the chains of 
decorum and courtesy to bind them to- 
gether, the first breach of peace is more 
than perilous. 

" You were hasty, Hester, and spoke un- 
advisedly, no doubt. Do not be too proud, 
my dear, to acknowledge it to your husband, 
if such were the case. Lord Marlowe's is 
not a vindictive disposition, I am certain." 

" No," she said, with a deep sigh. " He 
is as superior to me as light is to darkness. 
I have not told you all yet. He did try to 
make friends with me, and I slighted his 
advances. He found me in my room on 
Tuesday afternoon. I was in tears, and I 
suppose the sight of my sorrow touched his 
kind heart. I could not bear to owe for- 
giveness to his pity; I was maddened to 
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think that he should see me grieving for 
the loss of his esteem, and I repulsed his 
attempts at reconciliation — ^not gently, but 
with scomftil and cutting words. He 
assumed that I had never known what love 
was — T, who would die for him ! I cannot 
tell you all that passed ; it is enough to say 
that I would accept now with gratitude and 
joy what I then rejected in my mad pride 
and indignation." 

She had indeed placed herself at a disad- 
vantage, but I urged her to make an eflTort 
at conciliation. 

" I cannot here !" she said. "In Florence's 
presence I feel utterly powerless ; the con- 
trast between us is so great. She is so fas- 
cinating, so beautiful, so winning ; it is so 
natural to her to be demonstrative. There 
were tears in her eyes when he spoke of 
leaving us ; mine were dry when he told me 
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he was going, although I felt as if my heart 
wa3 broken. Providence is fearfully unjust ; 
it gives some women beauty, the power to 
charm, the gift of gaining and of expressing 
regard ; it creates others plain and unattrac- 
tive, denying them both the power of win- 
ning the love of others and of expressing 
the love they feel/* 

"Ton undervalue yourself!" I cried, in- 
digiiantly. 

"Place me side by side with Florence, 
and let any man judge between our chances 
of pleasing; and Q-erald is more keenly 
alive than any man I ever knew to the 
fascinations of beauty and kindness. I did 
not despair of being able to win him once ; 
now I feel that my strength is utterly gone 
from me. I cannot condescend to struggle 
for his affection ; for I know that I should 
infallibly be worsted. See how fearful the 

VOIi. IIL 7 
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odds are ! I liave tried for a whole year to 
bind him to myself, and the moment Florence 
smUesnponhimheisat herfeet! You do 
not know what I have endured dnring the 
past week. I have not been happy here 
from the first. I thought that I had known 
what suffering was in past years, when I 
have seen Florence everything and myself 
nothing. But now I feel the bitterness of 
injury as well as the misery of hopelessness. 
Am I not his wife ? and what right has any 
other woman to his looks, his smiles? And 
now that I have known, too, what he can 
be when he is kind, I find him colder than 
the marble mantelpiece at your side. It is 
natural, I suppose, that he should love 
Florence still; yet it is terribly cruel. 
She has a husband who would love her 
if she would let him, a little child to grow 
up to call her mother. She has every- 
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thing, and has taken away the one thing 
that I had/* 

Her voice broke suddenly. I sat gazing 
at her, hardly able to believe the evidence 
of my ears. Was this my quiet, cool, unim- 
passioned Hester? — ^this woman pouring 
out thus her love and her desolation? I 
did ^ot think that there was the capability 
of passion in her ; I had known her for six- 
(uid-twenty years, and the depth of her 
emotions, the vehemence of her nature, were 
but just unfolding themselves. 

" It is God's will to try us, my child,'* I 
said ; " but I hope He may yet be merciful 
to you," 

" I cannot expect He will be so good to 
me/' she said. ^' It was criminal of me to 
accept G-erald; to let him marry me, know- 
ings as I did, that he had not a grain of 
Jove for me. I was degraded in my own 
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eyes from the day on which I promised to 
become his wife ; and how can I expect to 
be anything but despised by him ?" 

'* It was his sin as much as yours," I 
said, hotly. " Nay, his was tenfold worse ; 
for you did love him, Hester, and he " 

" Cared nothing, and never will care any- 
thing for me,'Vshe interrupted, with sad 
bitterness. 

I did not contradict her; I could say 
nothing to give her hope ; and I would not 
and could not lie to her. She leant her 
head against my shoulder, and we were 
silent for some minutes. At length the 
sound of voices and footsteps ascending the 
stairs struck upon my ear; they wakened 
Hester's attention, and she sprang up from 
her resting-place. 

"I must go," she said, hurriedly. 
"Gerald and Mr. Wynn are coming up 
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from the smoking-room. Here is a list of 
the commissions I want you to execute, and 
a hlank cheque. You have heavy penalties 
to pay for loving me. I have made you 
sad indeed '* 

" But it has comforted you to tell me all 
that is in your heart ?" I interrupted. 

" Yes ; it has solaced me. And yet I am 
indignant with myself for the necessity of 
acknowledging my wretchedness, and the 
utter self-abandonment with which I have 
cast my all before the feet of a man who 
cares nothing for anything I have to give," 
she said, her mood changing, her head 
raised haughtily. " Forgive me for having 
troubled your peace. You shall hear no 
more lamentations; you shall see no more 
tears. Let this night be as though it had 
never been." 

She kissed me hastily and left, me. I 
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would have detained her, but she broke 
gently from my grasp. My heart ached 
sorely all night ; for I see no hope of rest 
or comfort for her. Passionate and loving, 
yet proud and reserved, hers is just one of 
those natures bom to trouble. There is so 
much more pain than pleasure in this world 
that the sensitive are sure to find it a vale 
of tears rather than a haven of rest. 





CHAPTER VI. 

MISS hampson's diary {continued). 

Comiermere, March 9tA. — ^I have just 
returned from town, where I have spent 
the greater part of two days. I have taken 
Hester's passage in the ship in which her 
husbaad sails, and have provided for her a 
complete outfit for a hot climate, which is to 
be forwarded to Allingham to-night, to be 
kept there in her own private rooms till the 
moment for ite use arrives. I find her as 
resolute in her determination to accompany 
her husband as she was when I left her 
early yesterday morning. Poor girl! so 
much love deserves surely some return. I 
hope he will grant her wish, and that 
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Heaven may have happier days in store for 
them. I think Hester will have his sense 
of right on her side ; he looks fearfully ill 
and worn; the conflict between duty and 
affection is evidently trying him terribly. 
I wish God had pleased to grant Hester 
that power of winning regard given so 
freely to so many women without a tithe of 
her real claims to love, and not indued with 
outward attractions superior to hers. Her 
silence, her reserve, her staidness and un- 
demonstrativeness, are qualities sadly against 
her. 

AUinghamy March Wth. — ^How much has 
happened in one short week since last 
Sunday morning, which I passed alone in 
my room at Combermere, looking forward 
happily to many tranquil Sabbaths to be 
passed under Hester's roof? Now it seems 
as if troubles are only to thicken around 
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her; the culmination of disaster befell her 
yesterday in a grievous accident to Lord 
Marlowe in the hunting-field. About four 
o'clock yesterday afternoon I was sitting in 
Hester's dressing-room. She was putting 
together her letters and papers preparatory 
to haying them packed by the maid, who 
was occupied in packing her other belong- 
ings. Mrs. Wynn had just left us, to order 
the carriage and prepare tea for us previous 
to starting; we had said good-by to Mr. 
Wynn in the morning, and Lord Marlowe 
had taken leave of his cousin at the same 
time. She had tried to extort from him at 
the moment of leaving a promise that he 
would revisit Combermere, were it only for 
a day, before quitting England. He en- 
deavoured to evade her persuasions, and 
only made a very qualified engagement to 
come over, if possible, to say farewell. But 
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despite his fortitude he looked the regret he 
did not express ; he was pale and agitated. 

Hester watched his excitement and 
Florence's fluttered empressement with 
bitter sarcastic eyes. " If she like him so 
well, why did she ever give him up ? If 
she like him so well, how dare she show 
it?" I read on her scornful lip. The clue 
once supplied, I am in little danger of 
misunderstanding Hester henceforth. Mrs. 
Wynn pressed him to return to escort his 
wife home, but he refused, saying that he 
would join us at AlUngham by dinner- 
time. 

Hester's departure and mine were fixed 
for the afternoon; the gentlemen rarely 
return till dusk, so that we did not expect 
to see our host again. I was startled, 
therefore, to hear his voice downstairs 
about four o'clock. There seemed some 
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bustle. I heard him call his wife re- 
peatedly and hastily^ and when she went to 
him, my sense of hearing, quickened by 
some inexplicable feeling of apprehension, 
told me that there was an agitated parley ; 
and then they ascended the stairs together, 
and came along the passage to Hester s 
door. There they paused, and I could hear 
what seemed an argument between the 
pah", Mr. Wynn urging Florence in low 
rapid tones to do something, and she re- 
fusing peremptorily, in a hasty, awe-stricken 
whisper. I looked at Hester ; it was plain 
that the anticipation of disaster had seized 
her mind, as it had mine ; she sat pale and 
motionless for a few moments, then she 
rose, and advanced quickly to the door. 
Throwing it open she confronted Mr. and 
Mrs. Wjmn suddenly ; his face was flushed 
and troubled, his wife's pale and scared. 
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" There is something wrong V* said 
Hester. " What is it, Mr. Wynn ?*' 

" You tell her, Florence,*' he urged. 

"I will not,'* she said. "You saw it, 
John/* 

Tell me,** said Hester, peremptorily. 
Marlowe has been thrown. It is not 
much!** he cried, terrified at the sudden 
whitening of Hester*s face. *' He has broken 
his arm, and there may be bruises " 

" Where is he ?** asked Hester, suddenly- 
calm. 

" They have taken him to Allingham ; 
he insisted upon going there. It was not 
my fault that he was not brought here. I 
have ordered the carriage to be sent round 
instantly. I knew you would want to go 
to him directly.** 

" Thank you,** said Hester. She turned 
to get her hat and jacket, but she could not 
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fasten them, her hands trembled so much ; 
her maid dressed her while I ran to my 
room and flung on some wrappings. She 
was stepping into the carriage when I 
joined her, and Mr. Wynn, in the hall, was 
pressing his wife to accompany her. But 
Mrs. Wynn, her face still pale and terrified, 
held back resolutely. 

" I can't go, John ! I hate horrors !" she 
urged; "the very sight of him would 
unnerve me, Hester has Miss Hampson 
with her. If there were any real necessity 
I might go, but I am not wanted. What 
use could I be ?" 

" She shall not go with no one to look 
after her but an old woman," I heard Mr. 
Wynn say, bluntly. " By Heaven, I'll go 
myself, since ypu wont; though it would 
comp h^i^T irpm a woman than irom a 
grpgi bli^id^^ring fpol .like me !" 
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Bed-coated, muddy, and nnrefreshed, the 
good-natured soul stepped into the carriage, 
urging the coachmaii to his utmost speed. 
While we were being whirled along the 
miles of heavy, slushy road which lay 
between Combermere and Allingham, I 
questioned Mr. Wynn upon the details of 
the accident. Hester spoke not a word, 
but her eyes seemed to devour with painful 
eagerness every syllable he uttered. 

"We had had a good morning's work, 
and were just thinking of separating and 
turning our horses* heads homewards/* 
said Mr. Wynn, "when we came to a 
place you know well, Ashcombe, where a 
high bank and wide hedge divide two 
fields ; the point where the Combermere 
ground touches the Allingham land, you 
recollect? Both Marlowe and myself put 
our horses at the leap— it would save our 
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going several miles round. Mine took it 
aU right, and landed me safely enough in 
the next field ; but Marlowe's did not get 
so well over. There was a lot of frozen 
snow, it seems, only half melted, under the 
hedge : it looks north, you know, and the 
brambles are high and spreading there. 
The horse's hind legs did not clear this 
properly, he stumbled in the slippery slush, 
and rolled partly over Marlowe. Two or 
three men, who were near, rode up to help : 
when we got Marlowe free, we found that 
he had fainted, and we could not bring him 
round for an age. I saw his left arm was 
broken, I am afraid, in two places." 

He paused. 

** Go on," I said. 

And Hester's eyes urged him to proceed. 

''As good luck would have it, the man 
we sent to W for Dr. Mayhew met 
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him halfway. He examined Marlowe, but 
he could not ascertain positively whether 
there was any further damage. I wanted 
to take him here, or if that was too far, to 
the nearest house, the George at Ashcombe 
Parva. But he insisted upon being taken 
to Allingham, and Dr. Mayhew gave in. 
Sir Gordon Birkett was with us : he went 
on to Allingham with them, and I rode as 
fast as my horse would carry me to break 
the news to you." 

" You are very kind/' said Hester, 
faintly. 

Mr. Wynn volunteered no further details ; 
I concluded that there was nothing more to 
tell, and I asked no further questions. We 
all sat silent till the carriage drew up at the 
door of Allingham. I watched . Hester ftir- 
tively, and I tMnk Mf. Wynn's eyes atnd 
thoughts were occupied much as mine were; 
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She seemed quiet and calm enough, but I 
was terrified for the effect the sight of her 
husband might produce upon her. The 
butler met us in the hall, and hurriedly in- 
formed Hester that a bed had been prepared 
for his master, by the directions of the 
doctor, in a ground -floor room — the one 
next her boudoir which had been made 
ready during the alterations to serve as 
Lord Marlowe's private apartment. The 
windows open down to the ground. His 
lordship had been carried in that way as the 
easiest, by Dr. Mayhew's desire. 

To this room accordingly we hastened, 
Hester leading the way. The first object 
that met our eyes on entering was Lord 
Marlowe, lying, white as death, on the im- 
provised couch. 

Dr. Mayhew held his hand. Sir Gordon 
stood close by, and the valet, Gibbs, was 
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supporting his master's head upon his arm. 
No one else was in the room. 

f 

"It is only a faint/* whispered Mr. 
Wynn, hastily, as his glance caught the 
look of agony Hester cast upon her hus- 
band. " I would break both my arms gladly. 
Lady Marlowe, to have my wife look at me 
like that/' 

Hester vouchsafed no response to his 
consolation. I do not think she even heard 
him. She took the place occupied by Gibbs, 
who made way for her. Kneeling by the 
couch, she moved Lord Marlowe's head 
gently from the valet's arm to hers. He 
lay utterly insensible of the change or of 
her presence. 

"Tell me the worst," she said, looking 
up into Dr. Mayhew's face with imploring 
eyes. 

" The truth is not so very dreadful," he 
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said, reassuringly, with a kind smile. 
'' There are bad bruises and his left arm is 
broken — a compound fracture. He has 
fainted now from the pain of the setting. 
You know he was never of a particularly- 
robust constitution." 

They tried various restoratives, but it 
seemed a long time before any signs of life 
rewarded their efforts. At last he opened 
his eyes, and looked up into the face of his 
wife, bending over him in agonized sus- 
pense. ' There was no recognition in his 
glance at first, only blank bewilderment. 
But gradually consciousness stole into it. 
Baising his head a little, he looked from one 
to the other, and then his gaze reverted to 
Hester's countenance, and rested there. She 
laid his head gently down upon the pillows, 
the colour rising in her face. A reflection 
of the tint seemed to dawn gradually on his 
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pale lips and white cheeks. Their ashy 
hue gave place slowly to a less death-like 
one. Hester kept her position kneeling at 
his side. He did not move his eyes from 
her countenance. 

" How did you know ?" he said, at last, in 
tones only just audible. 

" Mr. Wynn brought me,** she answered. 

" There must be no talking, Lady Mar- 
lowe," interposed Dr. Mayhew. 

She rose from her kneeling posture, and 
began to take off her hat and jacket. 

Sir Gordon Birkett came up to her with 
his hand outstretched. 

" I must be going,** he said. " There is 
nothing I can do now. I think Marlowe is 
in a fair way to amendment. If I can be of 
use to you in any way. Lady Marlowe, you 
have only to command at any time.** 

She thanked him, and he took his leave. 
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Mr. Wynn, reminded appaxentiy of the 
necessity of departure^ murmured that he 
supposed he ought to be going too. Hester 
detamed in hers the hand which he offered 
her in farewell. 

" I have been very ungrateful to you, Mr* 
Wynn," she said, earnestly. "I have not 
thanked you yet, but I can never thank you 
enough for what you have done for me 
to-day/' 

" It is nothing," he answered ; " and if it 
were much, it would be but little in the ser- 
vice of such a woman as you." 

He wrung her hand and went away, with 
the curtest of adieux to Dr. Mayhew and 
myself. It is strange that a man like this 
should both understand and appreciate 
Hester, while a person of Lord Marlowe's 
infinitely finer calibre should fail either to 
comprehend or to value her. By some 
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strange sympathy Mr. Wynn has even 
detected, it seems, what I failed so signally 
to perceive — ^the fact that Hester's heart is 
hound up in her hushand. 

" I shall he ohliged to leave you in a few 
minutes. Does Lady Marlowe know of her 
son's illness P" asked Dr. May hew. 

" No. I think I will not send to her until 
the morning/* said Hester. " I do not like 
to frighten and disturb her to-night." 

"Well, you have Miss Hampson. I 
leave you in good hands. You will sit 
up with your husband, Lady Marlowe, of 
course. Go and get your dinner. I will 
wait till you. return. I shall have many 
directions for you ; your work is cut out." 

Hester went obediently ; it is her habit 
always to obey where there is the skill and 
the right to command. And Dr. Mayhew 
had both. .When we returned, nearly half 
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an hoar later, we found the patient settled 
for the night. Dr. Mayhew had con- 
structed a species of impromptu cradle to 
support the wounded arm, and he gave 
Hester many details as to the administra- 
tion of nourishment, &c., throughout the 
night. 

" I will send you at once whatever is 
necessary, and I will be with you early in 
the morning,*' he said, taking his leave. 
"You will not talk to your patient, of 
course. I have told him that he must 
keep himself composed,, and support his 
strength as much as possible. He seems 
rather inclined to be feverish : sleep will be 
the best thing for him. Good night. You 
must keep up your own strength, remember, 
or I shall have two patients instead of one/' 

It was already late in the evening when 
J)r. Mayhew went away. The rumble of 
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his carriage wheels as they rolled off was 
almost the last sound that greeted our 
hearing from the world without. For two 
or three hours Hester and myself sat by 
fireUght, almost motionless and speechless, 
I occupied with my work, Hester with her 
thoughts. We were in the wing which held 
the private family apartments ; the servants 
were all far distant. Gradually the un- 
broken silence and stillness of nightfall fell 
upon the house. Hester was to sit up for 
the earlier half of the night. I insisted, as 
the only conditiop upon which I would 
consent to leave her, that I should relieve 
her watch towards morning, and that she 
should then take a little repose. The valet 
was to sleep within sound of a bell, and a 
bed, which would do either for me or for 
Hester, had been placed in the next room 
— her boudoir. At eleven she urged me to 
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go and lie down. I felt unwilling to leave 
her, for Lord Marlowe, who had lain at first 
perfectly still, with closed eyes, had become 
restless towards nightfall. He breathed as 
if sleeping, but his slumbers were evidently 
disturbed. He murmured words which I 
could not catch. He turned his head from 
side to side, moaning uneasily from time to 
time. Over his face came an expression of 
trouble and uneasiness. 

" He is dreaming," said Hester. " I am 
not afraid to be left. Gibbs is within 
reach; you will be within call. Do take 
some rest." 

I left her, thus u^ged, but I could not 
settle myself to sleep. Half an hour later, I 
put my head in at the door dividing the 
room in which I was to sleep from the one 
in which Lord Marlowe lay. He was still 
muttering and stirring uneasily. Hester 
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was at his side now ; she placed her arm 
underneath him, and drew his head gently 
on to her breast. It seemed as if that 
resting-place were welcome; speedily he 
settled down into calm and dreamless sleep. 
Hester, seeing me, looked up into my face 
with shy pleasure mantling in her eyes and 
on her cheeks. 

"There is no one to come between us 
here," she said, soft triumph speaking in her 
low, tremulous tones. " To-night, at any 
rate, he is mine." 




CHAPTER VII. 



MISS hampson's diary {continued). 

Allinghamy March 12tA. — When I relieved 
Hester yesterday morning at dawn, Lord 
Marlowe was awake. Hester said lie had 
had a very uneasy night, but he greeted 
me with a smile, and insisted upon her 
taking some rest. Before she would leave 
us, she wrote a short note to her mother-in- 
law, which I saw despatched by the first 
messenger stirring; and by breakfast-time 
the old lady, always active and early, was 
at Allingham. Dr. Mayhew arrived almost 
directly after her, and when she had ascer- 
tained that her son was likely to do well, 
she expressed very little concern at the 
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accident. It is my belief that she hopes 
that this contretemps may keep him in 
England. 

She stayed to luncheon, but left us in time 
for afternoon service. I imagined, I think 
naturally enough, that she was coming 
back, and expressed some surprise when she 
took leave of me. We were alone together 
in the dining-room, Hester having gone 
upstairs to her patient. 

" If you could take your leave too. Miss 
Hampson, it might be the very best thing 
for aU of us," she said, bluntly. "You 
know the story of the celebrated judge who 
used, as the preliminary measure, to shut 
up together the would-be parties to divorce 
suits P At the end of the stipulated time 
of seclusion, you remember, the belligerents 
had generally come to terms.'* 

" I do not see how I could possibly leave 
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Hester," I said, struck by the idea, but un- 
certain how to carry it out. " Now, of all 
times, it would seem cruel for me, on whom 
she has bestowed everything, to desert her." 

"No; I don't quite see how you could 
get away. But there is nothing that need 
detain me^ while Hester has your aid and 
companionship— so farewell." 

I think his mother's visit agitated Lord 
Marlowe a good deal, though I do not 
know, nor does Hester, what passed between 
them. He was restless all the evening, 
and at night he was even more feverish and 
uneasy than the night before. But this 
morning he seems rather better. 

March 14ith. — I watch while Hester rests, 
so that I see little of her, though I spend 
most of my time in the room adjoining 
Lord Marlowe's temporary resting-place, so 
as to be within her reach should my assis- 
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tance or companionship be desired. I keep 
the door of communication shut, so as to 
be as little of a restraint as possible upon 
them ; but I can see from what I observe 
during the short time I am with her in the 
sick chamber, that Hester^s hands are fiilly 
occupied. Movement is painful and diffi- 
cult still to Lord Marlowe ; for the bruises 
he received in the fall and from the pres- 
sure of the horse are as troublesome as the 
broken limb. He has never been used to 
the assistance of a valet. G-ibbs has always 
had a sinecure of it, and his master shrinks 
more than ever from being handled by 
him. Hester sees this, I am sure, and 
it encourages her to offer to give her 
husband any aid he may require, in- 
stead of ringing for the servant. At first 
Lord Marlowe protested against her ser- 
vices, seeming very uneasy that she should 
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trouble herself by waiting on him. Then 
he accepted them^ only apologizing con- 
stantly for his helplessness. Gradually, 
however, he began to suffer her tendence 
without remark; now he is beginning to 
ask, and even to require it. From me he 
always took freely the assistance he knows 
I am glad to give. Hester is only too 
eager, too delighted, poor thing, to be ac- 
cessory to his comfort. Despite her 
fatigue, she looks well, and comparatively 
happy; far better and happier than during 
that last dreadful week at Combermere. No 
one from the outer world ever enters the 
sick-room but myself and Dr. Mayhew. 
Mr. Wynn has called twice ; I have 
seen him, for he has declined to trouble 
Hester ; and numerous inquiries have been 
made at the door by all kinds of people. 
*' I had no idea I was so popular," Lord 
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Marlowe said to-night, rather bitterly, when 
I was recounting the list of callers for the 
day. His mother comes or sends every 
morning, but she has not yet seen her son 
again. Hester goes down to give her the 
report of his state, and it is evident that 
her mother-in-law's sympathy is with 
Hester, and that it is a source of comfort 
and hopefulness to her. I think, from a 
word or two she let fall to-day while we 
were at luncheon, that the same hope that 
Lord Marlowe may possibly give up his 
expedition to Brazil animates both his wife 
and his mother. 

March Ylth. — The hope I expressed the 
last time I laid down my pen was a falla- 
cious one. Sir Gregory Farkes paid a 
flying visit to AUingham to-day ; he came 
to see with his own eyes the extent of Lord 
Marlowe's injuries, to find out whether it 
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wonld be necessary that he should provide 
himself with another secretary before leav- 
ing England. 

After the first greeting, Hester left the 
two gentlemen together, and came into the 
next room, in which I was sitting, shutting 
the door of communication behind her. She 
made no remark upon the visit, nor did she 
express any solicitude as to its result, though 
I knew how much must depend upon it. 
We avoid with care all dangerous and ex- 
citing topics ; there is enough demand upon 
Hester's health and spirits as it is. Sir 
Gregory only stayed an hour; he lunched 
with Hester and myself, but nothing was 
said as to the decision arrived at. He left 
us, and we went upstairs at once ; Hester 
to her husband's room, I to the one ad- 
joining, to write a letter. The door 
happened to be open ; after awhile I heard 
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a few words here and there of the conveisa* 
tion in the adjoining apartment. 

Lord Marlowe began it by asking Hester 
why she had left Sir Q-regory and himself 
alone. 

"Because, I fancied — I thonght-^yoa 
would want to discuss business/' she said» 
hesitatingly. 

" Never leave me for that reason again, 
Hester," he answered. " I have learnt one 
thing at least from that experience which I 
fear has been a bitter one for you — the folly 
— nay, worse, the wickedness — of having 
secrets between husband and wife." 

She was silent for a few seconds ; then she 
said, impetuously — 

" I want you to forgive me, Q-erald, for * 
my hard words that day " 

He interrupted her. 

"Bo not humiliate me by asking my 
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forgiveness ! I will not ask you to pardon 
me for anything in the past, for I have no 
strength now, even if I had the wish, to 
open np old scores. Each, I suppose, has 
something to forgive the other. When I 
come back, Hester, we will begin a new 
reckoning." 

You are going, then ?" she asked. 

I have put my hand to the plough"; I 
must go as soon as possible — ^by the first 
mail my strength permits. It is better 
that I should go. I have been hanging 
about too long useless and idle, a mere 
cumberer of the ground.'^ 

Hester said no more; I could imagine 
only too well how difficult she would find it 
to answer him. 

March 18/A. — I perceive that Lord Mar- 
lowe, like myself, keeps a diary. This after- 
noon, Gibbs was arranging, under his direc- 

9-a 
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tion, various properties sent from Combermere 
with the other luggage, and he brought out, 
among divers articles, a brass-bound, locked 
book. At the sight of it Lord Marlowe's 
eyes brightened. 

" My journal !" he said. ** Hand it to me, 
Gibbs/' 

The man gave it ; and his master put it 
under his pillow, asking me for pens and 
ink, to be placed at his bedside. I re- 
monstrated. "He was not fit to undergo 
the fatigue of sitting up, or the exertion of 
brain work," I said. But he was positive, 
and Hester brought him what he wanted. 

She holds the modern theory, that it is 
better to humour a patient, even where the 
wisdom of indulgence seems dubious, than 
to irritate him by contradiction. In my 
time it was the fashion to treat the sick as 
refractory children, to deny them for their 
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own good. The world has changed in 
many things. I like the old ways best, 
though the new are pleasanter. I hope 
Lord Marlowe may not hurt himself by 
writing; when I am alone with him, when 
Hester is busy about the house or resting, 
he is everlastingly scribbling, scratch, 
scratch, scratch. I wonder what he finds to 
say. I doubt not the history of the past 
twelvemonth and a half would make a 
romance, if it were written weU by one who 
knew both sides of the situation. 

March 22nd. — ^Lord Marlowe is certainly 
better; he gets up now; though he is still 
weak, and his nights are often feverish. I 
think he begins to look forward to the time 
of his deliverance as being at hand. To- 
day he asked Hester to help him to move 
his books and papers from the sofa to the 
jtable, a task not easy to accomplish un- 
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aided, on account of the helplessness of his 
left arm. 

"I give yon a great deal of tronble, 
Hester/' he said, apologetically. "But it 
will not be for long." 

' She said not a word in answer, but as she 
stood behind him, she looked at me. In 
her face I read that her purpose was un- 
changed, although we have scarcely recurred 
f 6 it since the day we first spoke of it. I 
think she accepts the present time as a kind 
of truce, a breathing space between the 
troubles that lie behind, and those that are 
before. She can have no occupation more 
dear and more congenial to her than 
ministering to her husband's wants and 
wishes, and now she is necessary to him, asr 
ishe has never been in bygone days. 

To-day they have been for a drive : it ia 
like spring ; the sun shines, vegetation ja 
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beginning to sprout, violets and primroses 
deck the shady hedgerows, and enamel the 
moss-grown woods. I suppose the life we 
lead is wearisome to a man, used to the 
change and the stir of a man's more 
K^hequered and more ambitious existence; 
but to me it is pleasant ; to Hester, I think, 
it is a glimpse of Paradise. They do not 
talk much, but she reads aloud, she sits by 
his side while he rests or sleeps. The con- 
^nual fever of jealousy does not make her 
its prey, for there is no Mrs. Wynn with her 
dangerous wiles to step between Hester and 
her husband here. 

Florence's name is never mentioned; I 
am sure that the time we spent at 
Combermere is never alluded to either by 
Lord Marlowe or his wife. Hester is too 
happy to let it fade from her thoughts for 
a few busy, tranquil hours. What Lord 
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Marlowe thinks of, as he lies for hoars on 
his sofa, scarcely speaking, his e jes fixed in 
reverie, or closed in weariness, who can tell ? 
If the pages of the journal which begins to 
occupy so much of his time could be 
questioned, they might reveal the subject of 
his contemplations. I do not imagine that 
his preoccupation or his silence troubles 
Hester ; she is absorbed in the duties of the 
present, and not without hope, I fancy, for 
the chances of the future. She builds, 
doubtless, on her husband's sense of grati- 
tude, but how many women have had to 
learn that gratitude is not love I 
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AUinffhaniy March \9>th. — I don't know 
that I am a very conceited fellow ; but one 
thing I certainly thought I could do — ride ; 
but it seems that I am to have the conceit 
most thoroughly taken out of me. I Qame 
to grief ten days ago, in the greenest 
possible manner, over a hedge I had taken 
fifty times without the slightest difficulty, 
and all because a few frozen snowflakes were 
left lurking in the bottom of a ditch. I 
was mooning along, miserable enough, my 
thoughts anywhere but with my horse, and 
the first sensation I recollect is that of an 
awful crash. The next thing I remember 
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is seeing his hoofs in most perilous proximity. 
Some time afterwards, I have no idea how 
long, I found myself lying on my back in 
a ploughed field, bruised and shaken to 
pieces, feeling as if every bone in my body 
were broken ; Wynn, as pale as death, I re- 
collect now, bending over me. He was talk- 
ing; I did not know to whom, nor about what. 
'^He is coming to himself/' he said. 
" By Jove ! I thought he was never 

» 

going to open his eyes. Do you think 
many bones are broken, Doctor ?" 

My &culties clearing by degrees, I became 
aware of a second face bending over me. 
Dr. Mayhew*8. 

*' The left arm only. There are bruises^ 
of course, where the horse rolled over him* 
Where shall we take him — ^to the George ? 
It is nearer than any other place.'' 

'^ Oh no ; he will be more comfortable at 
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Combermere. The George is a mere pot- 
louse." 

I felt I must speak. I had had enough 
of Combermere. I would not enter the 
house again where I had undergone so much 
misery. The vision of Hester came over 
me. At Combermere there had been a 
wretched cloud between us; even at the 
best the world had interposed between us. 
She would come to me at Allingham, I 
thought, and I yearned with a sick longing 
to have her to myself. 

"Allingham," I murmured; "nowhere 
else, Doctor — nowhere else." 

Mayhew quieted me by promising 
obedience. I suppose his carriage was at 
hand. I was carried some distance and 
placed in a vehicle of some kind. A long 
interval of pain and darkness succeeded. I 
Was jolted over vile roads for some time \ 
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then jarred first into agony, and then into 
oblivion, by the setting of my arm. It 
seemed as if hours had passed when I came 
to myself in the room which Jemingham 
had prepared for me at Allingham. My 
hair was drenched; my arm burnt with an 
intolerably sore pain; I was sensible only 
that I felt shattered to fragments, helpless 
as a child. G-radually, as my sight and 
brain cleared, the sensation of suffering gave 
place to wonder, then to delight. Hester 
was at my pillow; her eyes, full of com- 
miseration and anxiety, were fixed upon my 
face. But it was a painful effort to retain 
consciousness. I recollect little or nothing 
that followed that night. Part of the time, 
I am sure, I was light-headed; for I had 
visions of being pillowed on my wife^s 
breast, of her soft strong clasp holding me 
closely to her heart. I could feel its 
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beating, and I dreamt that it throbbed 
ardently and truly for me alone. My Grod ! 
what a blissful vision ! And how bitter the 
awakening ! 

March 19^A. — I must indeed be a poor 
feeble creature. I made my head ache 
intolerably yesterday by writing the two 
pages above. But I was so overjoyed to see 
my friend, my sole confidant, again, that I 
could not tear myself away from its safe and 
unobtrusive sympathy. 

I wish I had been of the order of men 
who make friends. I placed my all upon 
one cast, at the age when one forms 
intimacies that are most close and most 
lasting ; and when love failed me, I had no 
tender and wide home circle, no friendship 
truer and more lasting than the bewitching 
piirage of love, to turn to. Now that I am 
weak, I feel how sad it is to have no human 
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creature bound to you, except by the tie of 
duty. Hester is kind and gentle as an 
angel, indefatigable as a sister of mercy. 
It is only under protest that she has left 
my side to snatch rest enough to keep her 
well. If I would sniffer it, she would 
weary herself to death in my behalf. But 
it is not my deserts or my claims, but her 
goodness, that makes her thus spend herself 
in my cause. I feel myself a grievous 
burden to her ; for it is not as if she loved 
me. When a woman does love, I suppose 
the hardest toil is but the keenest pleasure, 
endured in the service of the creature 
beloved. 

My mother I have seen but twice; she 
came upstairs yesterday for a few minutes. 
I can see that she is seriously hurt and 
displeased at the result of my interview 
with Parkes. 
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"I find you are still obstinately in- 
corrigible/' she said, as she left me. 

" I cannot draw back now," I said. 

She did not attempt to argue : she had 
exhausted her powers the Sunday after my 
accident, when she thought that my weak- 
ness would prove the surest auxiliary to her 
cause. Then, as now, I stood firm. Sut if 
Hester were to show only a little of my 
mother^s eagerness to keep me at her side, 
it would indeed be hard to fulfil my 
engagement. It is hard enough now; in- 
clination fights only too lustily on her 
behalf; but I cannot be wrong in remem- 
bering and holding fast to the resolution 
formed in stronger, calmer moments. Yet 
it grieves me to the heart to seem obstinate 
and insensible to my mother's pleading. 

March 20M. — If Hester is thus gentle, 
thus tender, to me, what would she be to 
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the man she loved — or loves ? It is all I 
can do to resist the temptation to throw 
myself at her feet. Fifty times I have been 
near betraying myself, fool that I am! 
One night, in particular, I recollect that I 
was nearer the plunge than I have ever 
been before or since. It was two or three 
days after my accident; it had long been 
dark. I was wide awake; but Hester 
evidently thought that I was asleep, for she 
had not lit the candles, but had been sitting 
for more than an hour perfectly still and 
motionless, her hands folded in her lap. 
The firelight played upon her face, while it 
left me in shadow, so that my eyes could 
dwell unobserved on the dusky hair, the 
bent neck, the down-drooped head, the 
profile so thoughtful and so still. (How 
different from the mobile, characterless 
countenance of Florence, never at resi^ 
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and upon which varying expression and 
flitting light and shade chase each other 
rapidly, coming and going for little reason ; 
but upon which no abiding strength or 
individuality has left its indelible traces !) 

Hester wore a soft noiseless dress, of 
some clinging material; the loose sleeves 
fell back from her rounded arms. I could 
have touched her by stretching out my 
right hand. An almost overpowering im- 
pulse seized me to possess myself of those 
soft, capable hands, so strong and yet so 
gentle, which had hovered so helpfully 
round my father's sick bed and my own, 
and to cover them with grateful kisses. 

But I restrained myself. Why should I 
insult her with demonstrations that could 
only be wearisome, if, indeed, they were not 
intolerable? What pleasure could caresses 
of mine give my wife ? 

VOL. Ill, 10 
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She has her reward — ^no doubt to her an 
all-sufficient one — she is " doing her duty :" 
for noble souls that is recompense enough — * 
to noble female nature, that is — or why are 
sacrifice and self-abnegation so perpetually 
and so exclusively recommended to women ; 
so exalted in their manifestations in their 
persons ? When they claim freedom, light, 
love, the glory and the blessing of a career, 
they are told to devote themselves to the 
service of others, to find their happiness in 
the welfare of the needy, the sick, the 
ignorant, the suflfering; that this should 
suffice them, and that they should feel 
themselves not only happy, but exalted, by 
their lot. For ourselves, we crave and we 
claim something more — liberty, success, 
pleasure, fame, above all, love. One kiss, 
freely given from her heart by Hester, 
would be dearer to me than years of kind» 
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devoted tendance, the offering of a philan- 
thropy which would be as freely rendered 
to another as to myself. I could find 
women by the score who would nurse 
devotedly ; but love, it seems, is to be for 
ever denied to me. 

March 2Srd. — I was grateful when I 
wrote those last lines ! I blush for my base 
nnthankfnlness ! Idleness and indulgence, 
a life of enforced inaction, and wild, ener- 
vating dreams, are demoralizing me fast, 
sapping my resolution and my self-respect. 

But I shall put a period speedily to this 
sojourn in Capua. I am getting better 
rapidly ; little ails me now but my arm, and 
that is healing fast. Who could fail to 
amend with such nursing as I have had? 
My mother was here this afternoon. I took 
the opportunity of saying that I have de- 
termined to sail in ten days' time ; a broken 

10— a 
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limb can unite at sea as well, surely, as on 
shore. Dr. Majhew has remonstrated: 
Miss Hampson was loud in condemnation of 
my rashness, my impatience. Hester and 

my mother said nothing, but I thought 

# 

Hester's face grew a shade paler; my 
mother's assumed its most uncompromising 
grimness of aspect. 

I was thankfol to escape Airther contest ; 
immeasurably relieved that the Gordian 
knot is cut. I have dictated to-day to 
Gibbs letters providing for my outfit and 
passage-money; he is to go with me, re- 
turning as soon as possible. I must have 
some one with me for a few weeks, I 
suppose. I could hardly wait upon myself 
yet awhile. But once well, I shall throw 
aside the conventionalities of the odiously 
artificial life we lead. Hard work, simple 
lodging, plain food, the consciousness that I 
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am labouring for my own Hving, and for 
the first time in my life worth my hire, 
will be a new and blessed experience for 
me. 

I wonder if Hester will miss me in any 
■degree P She may, a little, and at first ; for 
one does not lose the occupation of one's 
days and nights without being sensible of 
it. But she has many interests in life — ^her 
intellect and her heart will always find 
abundant food. 

March 24itA. — What may come after the 
termination of my period of exile I do not 
inquire. I never reflect ; I find the present 
enough in its desolation and unrest. Amid 
my greater sorrows one small thing troubles 
jne with singular pertinacity. I have no 
picture of Hester to take with me. I have 
not even a lock or thread of her hair, and I 
.oannot ask her for either. Last night I 
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might have asked for one, if I had had the 
courage or the right. 

She always shakes m j pillows, '* to make 
me comfortable/' she says, before she leaves 
me for the night. As she bent oyer me 
then, a long stream of her dark hair, care* 
lesslj knotted np, slowly unwound itself. 
I watched it descend, unnoticed by her ; for 
one moment it lay across my arm. Whafc 
would I not have given to haye been able 
to possess myself of one only of the smooth^ 
soft, dusky wealth of tresses! Presently 
she perceived its fall, and hastily looped it 
up, colouring. All night I seemed to feel 
an intangible pressure warm upon my arm. 
Fifty times I cursed my own cowardice in 
missing the opportunity of possessing my^ 
self of the prize which would have been so 
inestimable to me. Surely mere acquain*- 
tances might ask for so trifling a gift as a 
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few threads of hair, when so vast a separa- 
tion is ahout to part them i But while I 
hesitate, the occasion slips away. '*The 
Unready" might well have been the epithet 
applied to me. 

Hester is out this afternoon, and Miss 
Hampson and I are left together. She 
most find me a charming companion, chatty, 
gregarious, amusing, for I have not spoken 
, since we have been alone, except to answer 
an occasional remark of the good old lady's. 
I have been trying to occupy my thoughts 
with my journal, but I have written no 
more than two pages in two hours, Hester 
has left me but for a few hours, and already 
I am wearying for the sight of her face, for 
the sound of her voice. 

What will it be when the sea rolls be-^ 
tween us P is the thought that is ever pre* 
sent with me now. . Gokded by its bitter* 
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ness, I feel capable of any rashness. Ideas 
the most hazaidoas, the most mad, are 
flitting through my brain. But I am safe 
enough, for I know that I am a fool, and 
that it is but imagination which runs riot 
thus; its frenzy will never be put into 
action. Gibbs has just been in to say the 
Wynns have called. I have denied myself. 
For days past T have forgotten their exis- 
tence : but now that it has been obtruded 
upon me, it has broken the thread of 
reverie. The very sense of their personality 
jars : the recollection of my folly enrages 
me. If I neglected Hester s real charms 
for Florence's more apparent fstscinations^ 
my wife is amply avenged. 

It is getting too dark to see to write, but 
there is no sign of Hester. If she only 
knew how I am wearying for her, would she 
pity or despise me most P. ; 
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AUinffham^ March 2"ird. — Lord Marlowe 
k better ; he has seized the first moments 
of convalesoence to set himself free from the 
trammels which confine him here. To-day 
he shocked us all by intimating his inten- 
tion of sailing next week in the Amazon. 
I think decency might have detained him a 
few days longer with the wife who has 
done so much for him^ if gratitude had no 
power to touch his heart. But I suppose 
he has no idea that Hester will be any- 
thing but relieved by his departure. She 
heard the intelligence in perfect silence* 
Nor did Lady Marlowe senior attempt to 
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interfere. All remonstrance that has been 
made has come firom myself and Dr. May- 
hew, and onr opposition has been treated 
with the most complete disregard. Pre- 
parations are going forward. Lord Mar- 
lowe looks eager and excited. He will not 
keep to his sofii, and neglects the most ordi- 
nary precautions. Hester goes about silent, 
distrait, and pale. 

The ignorance of men respecting women 
is surely marvellous. It is the more strange 
when we consider how well even the dullest 
woman can often read a man. An accurate 
perception of the moods and characteristics of 
the master is common to women, together 
with many other la^ts peculiar to a subject 
race. It is necessary there should be some 
ground of vantage for us, I suppose, or else 
we should be too completely at men's mercy. 

To any creature less obtuse and self? 
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absorbed than a man, and above all> a hus- 
band, Hester would betray herself twenty 
times a day. Sut Lord Marlowe has no 
more knowledge of what is passing in her 
mind than Sancho, the great house-dog, has. 

While her husband was ill, Hester's mind 
aad time were fuUy occupied. Anxiety, 
and cares respecting his progress and liis 
comforts, left her no leisure for reflection. 
Kow that he is so much better her occupation 
is gone. That instinct of the good nurse 
which enabled her to minister to him then 
with a calm cheek and an unfaltering hand, 
has ceased to fortify her. Now that the 
strain is removed, she starts when he ad-^ 
dresses her, and reddens whenever she 
approaches Idm. She sits silent for hours. 
When she reads or attempts to converse 
her thoughts wander. 

We women are extraordinary beings, All 
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this emotion is lavished upon a man whom 
no sentiment of kindness or consideration 
can detain one hour longer than necessity 
constrains him in the society of the wife 
who has given him her all : who has been 
prodigal of devotion which might melt a 
heart of marble ; for whom other men 
would gladly do much to obtain a look or a 
smile. 

. March 2^th. — I thought this afbemoon 
that Hester must infallibly have betrayed 
herself even to a perception as dense as 
Lord Marlowe's. But he is so completely 
pre-occupied and self-absorbed that he can 
-see nothing. 

It happened as follows. Lady Marlowe 
senior came about three o'clock, and in- 
sisted upon taking Hester for a drive. 

"You look pale and worn," she said| 
" and it will do you good." 
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It was not fine enough for Lord Marlowe 
to accompany them. The weather has 
changed the last day or two ; a bleak north- 
east wind makes it true spring weather. I 
could see that Hester was most unwilling to 
leave her husband, even for an hour. Appa- 
rently he did not desire her company as 
ardently as she did his, or perhaps he has 
some little consideration for her; and his 
eyes, once opened, could actually see that 
she looks pale and harassed. He joined his 
injunctions to his mother's, and Hester 
yielded at last, and went. 

They were away for hours, and I am sure 
the time seemed to me interminable. Of 
course, I felt it my duty to keep his lord- 
ship company. At first I did not intrude 
much conversation upon him. I wrote 
letters, and he scribbled away at that ever- 
lasting journal. About four Gibbs brought 
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word that Mr. and Mrs. Wynn had called. 
To mj surprise Lord Marlowe declined to 
see them. He sent an apology, alleging 
that he was not well enough. He has 
strength enough, it seems, to avoid tempta^* 
tion. 

I don't know whether he repented his 
self-command when it was too late ; but as 
it got towards dark, he became fidgety. 
First he flung himself upon the sofa, to 
which, by the way. Dr. Mayhew has ordered 
him to confine himself. There he tossed 
and turned for a few minutes ; then he 
got up and walked up and down the 
room. 

The one thing which I cannot endure, 
which makes me aware that I have nerves 
— a knowledge I have very seldom to be 
conscious of, thank Heaven — is that tramp 
to and fro of which men seem so fond; 
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they solace themselves bj it at the expense 
of the comfort and serenity of others. 

Bat of course I said nothing; he was 
evidently suflfering, and no wonder, con- 
sidering the excitement he has indulged in 
for the last two or three days. I thought 
conversation might soothe him, so I put 
away my letters, took out my work, and 
began to talk to him. He gave me 
nothing but monosyllables. We relapsed 
speedily into silence ; it grew quickly to- 
wards that twilight time which is so 
cheerfully agreeable or so unsufferably dull 
according to your company and circum- 
stances. I felt weary to death of that 
perp.etual tramp. "I only wish Hester 
were here to manage him," I thought. 
Then a bright idea seized me ; I proposed to 
read aloud, for I had often heard Hester 
soothe him by reading when he seemed 
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restless or careworn. He accepted the offer 
with a very &ir show of satisfaction, gave 
me the book Hester is going through, 
and settled himself upon the sofa. Bat I 
soon saw that his thoughts were far away 
fix)m it ; he made praiseworthy attempts at a 
show of interest, but gradually he began to 
fidget worse than ever. 

It certainly was a stupid book, though I 
had seen Hester and him imable to tear 
themselves away from it. But I always 
considered Mr. Buskin very wild and 
vague, and this was ^'Sesame and Lilies," 
one of the most rambling and misty, to my 
mind, of his writings. So I put aside the* 
volume ; a little huffed, I do not deny. It 
got dark soon, and then he began to 
wonder aloud where Hester could be. I 
suppose his own experience has made him 
nervous. I asked him what he thought 
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was likely to happen to her, and he laughed 
a little^ ashamed, evidently, of his fidgets 
and fancies. 

" My arm hurts me," he said, after 
awhile. "1 wonder whether you could 
loosen the handage a little? It is too 
tight.'* 

One cannot help wishing to serve him, 
queer as he is. I had often seen Hester do 
this, and it seemed then easy enough. I 
shrank from the task, but I attempted it. 
I hurt him, I fear, for he v^inced and grew 
pale, and lay with closed eyes for a good 
while afterwards. 

At last, as it was getting quite dark, 
Hester came in, fresh from the cold bracing 
air, bringing a wholesome atmosphere of 
health and vigour into the shut-up room. 

" I am thankful you are back," I said, a 
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little testily; "nothing has been right, 
Hester, since you went away." 

Lord Marlowe had been looking at her ; 
my words, spoken quite at random, brought 
the colour brighter into her cheeks. He 
plosed his eyes w^earily ; she stood by the sofa 
gazing down upon him. The two were a 
perfect contrast; she healthy, strong, 
blooming ; he frail, pale, wan of hue and 
aspect. As she gazed, deep pity, a passion 
of yearning love, seemed to seize her. If 
his eyes could have read hers as mine did ! 
But she went farther and he understood 
nothing. 

" Poor boy T she said, gently. 

Suddenly the tide of feeling carried her 
away; she stooped and kissed him softly. 
He opened his eyes and looked at her ; the 
colour flashed into his face. But he said 
not a word ; an instant afterwards he 
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turned his head wearily awjiy from her, and 
closed his eyes again. It was plain that 
the caress gave him more embarrassment 
than pleasure. 

She stood a minute or two as if trans- 
fixed, the colour rushing in a burning tide 
over her face and neck ; then she turned 
and left the room swiftly and silently. 

It was a full hour before she came back ; 
she only returned as Gibbs brought in the 
candles, and his master's dinner. Our 
e\ ening was, if possible, more stupid than 
ever. I have almost given up the attempt 
to make conversation. 

March 26t/i. — I do not think there is any 
danger of Lord Marlowe's being led away 
again by too great softness on Hester's 
part. She was so terrified at her audacity 
of last night that she has gone to the 
opposite extreme. All the evening she was 
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SO silent and spiritless that it attracted eren 
his notice. 

" She was tired," she said. 

To-day she has heen hut little in his 
room; he has made no remark on her 
absence ; doubtless he thinks she is fatigued 
still. 




CHAPTER X. 



GERALD Marlowe's diart. 



AUingham^ March 2otA. — ^Hester does not 
hate me, that is something; no sentiment 
of absolute repulsion exists between us, a 
barrier that can never be bridged. She 
feels more kindly towards me than her 
bitterness and indignation made me imagine 
that wretched day at Combermere. The 
atmosphere of that detestable place turned 
my gentle, womanly wife into a vindictive, 
vehement creature. 

Eemembering what I hoped, I recognise 
that I am indeed brought down. Hester 
pities me; and my expectations and my 
aspirations are sunk so low that the con- 
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seiousness does not irritate, it even soothes 
me, for the reality is less terrible than the 
catastrophe which I had feared. 

Last night she kissed me. I have dreamt 
often enough that a time might come when 
a caress from her might reward my long 
and silent worship. The day was, not long 
ago, when a kiss from her would have set 
my pnlses throbbing madly. But I did not 
misunderstand her. I received it as it was 
given, as the testimony of pure and feminine 
kindliness. Even taken thus, it makes my 
heart beat fast enough to think that 
Hester's lips have touched me of their own 
accord ; I seem to feel their gentle impress 
now. I could not misunderstand her, were 
I ever so sanguine, ever so great a cox- 
comb; for it happens that she has been 
more quiet, more cool, more silent to-day 
than she has been for days past. I have 
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seen Uttle of her. I suppose she feels now 
that rest is imperative; she looks sadly- 
fagged and pale. It is well that I should 
learn to do without her ; it is a lesson in 
which I shall have to find myself perfect 
soon. I wonder whether I have altered 
oddly ; or whether my illness has brought 
me down. At one time the thought that 
I was the object of pity to the woman I 
loved, would have stung me to the quick. 
Better contempt than commiseration, I 
should have said, but my pride has been 
humbled in the dust. I am even thankful 
to hope that my wife will think of me 
kindly, if not tenderly, when I am far away. 
Looking at her pensive, quiet face to- 
day, I wondered what her thoughts of me 
would be if she knew that here, or divided 
by the utmost limit of earth or sea, I shall 
worship her with a love which neither time, 
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remoteness, nor lack of response can 
alienate or chilL I daresay her recollec- 
tions would torn to me oftener, tbey 
would be sofler, could she know that if I 
prized her late, I did indeed prize her well. 
But that she ^dll never hear. 

I vrrite calmly; I daresay I seem calm 
enough; but I am growing desperate. 
To-day is the last Sunday we shall spend 
together for years ; it may be the last for 
ever. If she were going with me, Brazil 
would be Eden ; if I were going to remain 
with her, England would be Paradise. 
Now that the time of parting is really at 
hand I am weak, infatuated, poor-spirited 
enough to think that life spent with her, 
cold and unresponsive as she can be, would 
be Elysium, compared to existence deprived 
of the sight of her face, of the sound of her 
voice. 
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March 26th. — The world has changed 
for me. I have been mad, and my madness 
has shown me the way out of misery into 
bliss. Last night my courage and my 
calmness failed me, and I thank God for 
the blessed consequences of my weakness. 
Hester and I were alone in the evening; 
Miss Hampson — my benison upon the 
devout fidgety old soul — tramped off to 
church. She left me lying on the sofa. 
They wiU not make me maintain a recum- 
bent position much longer now! Hester 
was sitting by the fireside like any other 
man's happy, loved, and loving wife. I 
have forgotten that it is her hearth, not 
mine ; such trifles have ceased to trouble me ; 
they will never have power to come between 
us again. 

I would, if I could, recapitulate every 
word, every look, that will hallow in my 
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memory a sweeter Sabbath than I ever 
thought to pass ; but I feel that there is a 
limit yet to my powers. 

The firelight shone on Hester's face ; we 
were silent, her hands were clasped on her 
knee, her look was as of one absorbed in 
thought. She sat in a low chair, her head 
leaning against its cushions ; she was 
motionless, her whole figure and attitude 
expressed rest ; she has had fatigue enough 
to wear her out. 

The scene was so homelike, and I was so 
soon to be an exile from home ! My en- 
durance was sorely shaken. 

Suddenly I rose up from my sofa, and 
went over to her, standing before her on 
the hearth. 

"Hester!" I said, "will you promise 
that you will think of me every Sunday at 
this hour, while I am away ?" 
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She started ; I had effectually disturbed 
her quiet. The colour rushed into her face, 
then left it ; she looked up at me in- 
quiringly. Her eyes fell before mine and 
her lip trembled, but she did not speak. 

Carried out of myself by her agitation, 
her confusion, I forgot all my haughty 
resolutions, and cast pride and prudence to 
the winds. 

''You would promise, Hester," I said, 
imploringly, "if you knew what the 
thought of you would be to me !" 

She did not utter a word ; her eyes were 
still averted and cast down, but no softness 
dawned in her countenance, a few moments 
before calmly, if sadly, quiet. Into her 
face flashed now not only bitterness but 
incredulity. 

" Promise, Hester," I urged. " I do not 
often ask a boon of you ; and this will be 
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the last I shall request for Heaven knows 
how long/' 

'' And whose doing is it if we are to be 
separated?" she retorted, indignantly. 
''Gerald, you are incomprehensible in- 
deed!" 

"It was your doing, Hester," I cried. 
"I could not endure longer your hardness 
and your disdain. It was bitter enough 
long ago, when you were coldly distant, 
almost as bitter later when you were coldly 
friendly; but your repellent iciness was 
utterly unendurable. The last few days, it 
iis true, you have been kiud again, but it is 
to your goodness of heart, not to your 
regard for me, that I owe the change. And 
while you have thus varied, Hester, your 
image has been the one thought that 
occupied my heart." 

'* Three weeks ago you had no eyes, no 
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ears, for any one but Florence," she in- 
terrupted. No soft tremor shook her frame 
at my avowal ; no tender flushes mantled in 
her cheeks. Scorn flashed from her eye and 
curved her lip. But I did not despair, for 
a glimmer of light dawned dimly upon my 
darkness. Hester cared enough about me, 
at any rate, to observe and to resent my 
conduct towards another. I saw that she 
would be diflScult to persuade, more difficult 
still to melt. But I set myself to the task, 
armed with a pertinacity more obstinate 
than her own. If there were truth or 
power in language, she should hear and be 
convinced. 

" That was because you had only disdain 
for me, Hester," I answered. " When you 
were kind, did I ever give you cause for 
jealousy ? For months past you have been 
to me the only woman in the world/' 
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'' Yes ! when there was no other woman 
in the war/' she flashed oat. 

"Xo; when I was alone with you, and 
when I was exposed to all the Ciscinations 
you think so perilous," I answered. 
'' Hester, for months past I have worshipped 
you mth a love whose intensity is a wonder 
to myself, and whose warmth I could never 
hope to make your colder nature understand. 
It is a possession, Hester; a passion, not 
the romantic fancy I nourished for Florence. 
My feeling for her was the early dream of a 
hoy idealizing the first beautiful and fascina- 
ting girl he knows." 

Her face softened not one whit; she 
tamed a cold and incredulous glance upon me. 

"Tou contradict yourself in the very 
words you use," she said. " Tou grant tliat 
it is ' a wonder to yourself that you should 
love me ; you dwell on Florence's attractions 
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—those charms which you estimate so 
highly, and to which you know I have no 
claim. You woo strangely, Gerald, your 
manner does not recommend your mat- 
ter " 

Her warmth carried her on impetuously. 
J interrupted her without scruple. 

"No other woman can have any charm 
for me comparable to that you exercise." 

" Yet the very day I went, like a fool, to 
meet you in the Park at Combermere — our 
wedding-day,'* she said — ^how bitterly ! " you 
had eyes for no one but Florence, you had 
ears for no one but her. The instant she 
smiled upon you again, you forgot every one 
but her.'* 

" My happiness was overflowing,'* I said. 
" I was willing to be friendly with Florence, 
and with all the world besides. Am I a 
liar or a hypocrite, Hester ? Did you think. 
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when I kissed you that evening, when I 
clasped you to my heart, and you blushed 
and accepted my caresses and my flowers as 
a woman would do who knew that they 
conveyed the loyal homage of a &ithfiil 
heart — did yon think then that it was 
another woman and not yon that I loved ?" 

My indignation spoke in my voice as in 
my words. I saw that she trembled ; but 
lier face was averted yet, her manner, her 
voice were still icy cold. 

" No, I did not think so then ; for 
then — as I have owned already — ^I was 
a fool. You thought then, I daresay, 
before you were tried, that you did 
not dislike me; you had been thrown 
with me, and with me only, for months, 
and you are young. Events, too, had 
tended to draw us together ; the trial we 
underwent had softened your feelings 
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towards me. But I saw too clearly after- 
wards, that from the instant Florence 
turned to you you reverted to your alle- 
giance to her. Let me speak, Gerald/' she 
continued, waving her hand as I tried in- 
dignantly to interrupt her; "facts prove 
all that I allege; your softening towards 
me now confirms it. We have been together 
again of late; there has been no powerful 
attraction to allure your thoughts from me, 
and the duty I know you esteem due to 
the woman who is your wife ; again you 
turn to me. But what security can I feel, 
what certainty could I ever feel, that you 
would not neglect me again for Florence, if 
her powerful fascinations were to be brought 
to bear upon you again ?" 

" I must endure your reproaches, Hester. 
I grant that you have a right to be indig- 
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nant and to despise me. I grant that I 
trifled with Florence after our quarrel ; but 
it was to win you. At first my motive was 
the desire of piquing you. Afterwards I 
was reckless, and drifted where the current 
led. You cannot contemn my conduct 
towards Florence more than I do ; but be 
just, Hester, even to my weakness and my 
folly. You must acknowledge that I tried 
to seek a reconciliation with you, and that 

you repulsed me " 

" Your apology was more of a slight 
than your neglect had been," she said. 
" You lamented your fate and our incompati- 
bility. You offered me civility, while I saw 
you devoting homage to another, the 
homage to which, as your wife, I had a 
right. You have often tried to play upon 
me, Gerald; you sought then, and you 
have sought repeatedly, to ascertain my 
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feelings towards you; but you have been 
chary indeed of any declaration of your 
sentiments towards me. It is well, perhaps ; 
for I have always been able to respect you 
for honesty of word and thought, if your 
actions sometimes might have vainly led 
me to imagine the existence of a regard 
which did not exist." 

She was hard indeed to soften, but I was 
not despairing. She had not only been 
watchful of my actions; she had deemed 
words worth weighing. I was not a cipher 
in her eyes. ' 

" If that wretched quarrel had not inter- 
vened, you should have had no room to 
doubt of my sentiments long before this," I 
said. "But the very offence which so 
deeply incensed you, Hester, ought to plead 
its own excusa My concealment was but 
the fruit of my eager desire to preserve 
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your regard. You were growing day by 
day more soft, more kind. I feared so 
much to alienate you, that I delayed the 
hour of explanation until I could bespeak 
your forgiveness by telling you what I have 
told you to-night. You mistake me too in your 
other charge ; it was you, not myself, Hester, 
whom I pitied, when I saw you wretched, 
writhing under the ties which had linked 
you irrevocably to me. For myself, I can 
never regret the fate which bound us 
together, but I could mourn most truly 
that it should have been I who was to bring 
upon you all the miseries of an ill-assorted 
marriage." 

" Do not allude to that unfortunate day," 
she said, colouring painfully. " I was under 
a double misapprehension, Gerald, when I 
spoke as I did then. You have always been 
kind, too kind ; your heart is easily reached ; 
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a little tenderness, a few soft words, a few 
smiles, do much '* 

" Tou are unjust ; but with one proviso 
your words are true. From you they might 
effect anjihing, Hester," I cried, trying to 
take her hand. But she withdrew from 
me. 

"Let me make my apology uninter- 
rupted," she said, " and after it do not let 
us refer again to that wretched misunder- 
standing. I ought to confess the real 
spring of mj indignation at your conceal- 
ment. It was not so much the knowledge 
that you had not told me, but that, not 
having told me, you had told others, which 
made me so unreasonable and so implacable. 
I have asked you already to forgive me, 
Gerald ; I ask it again." 

" My darling," I cried, " I could forgive 
you anything, were there anything to 
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forgive. But there is not. I might regret, 
but I could pever resent, anjrfching you could 
do." 

I began to see yet more clearly. Again 
and again she betrayed jealousy, and my 
hopes rose high. 

" I will consider myself pardoned, then,*' 
she interrupted, colouring deeply. "We 
are friends again, then, as we were before 
that cloud came between us and embittered 
our lives, are we not ?" 

Sli^ held out her hand shyly. Her eyes 
sparkled, her cheeks glowed; she looked 
happy, blooming, and eager. A week ago I 
would have accepted her overture gladly. 
But to-night, I had had glimpses of better 
things, and I would not be so put off. She 
should have no reason to complain again 
that I left her in any doubt of my feelings. 
I made no effort to take her hand. 
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" I am the best judge of what I have to 
contribute to any bargain, Hester. A lover 
can never be contented to be a friend." 

She shook her head sadly. 

"Do not let us deceive ourselves/' she 
said, mournfully. "I will take gladly, 
Gerald, what you can bestow in truth and 
honesty. I shall be thankful that we are 
not at enmity, but friends. But it would 
take much to make me, Hester Dombrain 
that was, believe in sober seriousness that I 
could be the object of a love such as I could 
condescend to accept from you, Gerald Mar- 
lowe, as my husband. I know that you can 
never respect me. Words cannot tell my 
humiliation, when I remember the days of 
our engagement, the time when I married 
you, aware that you had no love for me." 

Tears glittered in her eyes and choked 
her voice. 
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" TVas that what you ' meant when you 
said that you regretted our marriage?" I 
cried, joyfully. " Hester, never was woman 
more honoured in a man's thoughts, never 
was woman more closely enshrined in a 
man's heart, than you are in mine. I know 
you do not love me, hut I count it a 
happier as well as a more noble lot to have 
loved you, meeting no return, than to have 
been the object of any other woman's 
passionate devotion/' 

" Oh ! Gerald, Ghrald, are you really so 
blind ?" she cried, as if beside herself. 

She clasped her hands hastily before her 
face, but not before I had seen the tears 
which had glimmered in her eyes sparkling 
like dewdrops on cheeks glowing as the 
rose. Eegardless of what she might do or 
say, I pnt my arm round her waist, 
imploring her with fond words and reite- 
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rated entreaties to be comforted, to be 
calm. 

To my unspeakable transport, she made 
no effort to free herself from my embrace ; 
nay, she turned to hide her face on my 
shoulder, as if it were her natural home and 
resting-place. And I felt her heart beat 
fast against mine. Blind and dense as I 
was, for the first time a dim foreshadowing 
of the full glory of the truth dawned upon 
me. 

" Hester, you do not hate me ? It is not 
possible that you can love me — me, and no 
other ?*' I cried, in an agony of suspense, 
compacted of hope and fear. 

She did not raise her head. She said no 
word ; but her little clinging hands closely 
clasped my arm. I held to my heart my 
wife indeed ; mine, not by legal rights 
only, but mine loving and beloved. Words 
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could not paint the ecstacj of that moment. 
It was but a brief Elysium. While I still 
enfolded her in mj embrace, while she still 
clung to me, the door was flung open. 
Hester sprang away from me, but she was 
too late. The fiill light of the lamps in the 
hall illuminated the room. In the glow 
stood Miss Hampson, transfixed, unmiti- 
gated astonishment the sole expression of 
her countenance and attitude. She looked 
as astounded as if it had been another man's 
wife and not my own that she had dis- 
covered clasped to my heart. Even at that 
moment of supreme exaltation, the ludi- 
crousness of the situation struck me. I 
flung myself on the sofa, and gave way to 
peal after peal of laughter. 

Hester had fled incontinently. Miss 
Haropson turned tail without a word, and 
marie her exit almost as speedily. 
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It was more than an hour before they 
came back, Hester with scarlet spots on her 
cheeks and her eyes dewy. Miss Hampson 
appeared in tow, most amusingly embar- 
rassed by a new sense of being de trop. 
She need not have feared it, for Hester 
was in a mood of most uncompromising 
demureness. I was to receive nothing 
more. 

" It is true ?" I asked her, as I kept the 
hand which brought me, as usual, my cup 
of coffee. 

" Yes," she murmured, with downcast 
eyes, but drawing away her hand. 

And with that " yes" I had to be con- 
tent. Neither then nor afterwards could I 
get another word from her that night. De- 
spite entreaties she was inexorable. 

" You are feverish already. I shall have 
Dr. Mayhew down upon me to-morrow as it 
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is, Gerald ; I will tell yoa Dothiog more. 
Yoa know too mach as it is !" 

She spoke as in jest, bat it was more than 
half in earnest. I perceive that there are 
depths I shall have to fathom, that it will 
be difficult to tame entirely this wild and 
shy creatare ; bat if love and patience can 
do it, Hester shall be mine as I am hers. 




CHAPTEE XI. 

GERALD Marlowe's diary (continued). 

Allingham^ March 27tA, — There is much 
— how much ! — that I would give worlds to 
know; but Hester is very shy of me. She 
keeps out of my reach whenever it is pos- 
sible. She shuns my eyes. She will tell 
me nothing. If she could hide it she 
would let me see nothing of her love. But 
I perceive, with unfeigned humility and in- 
tense delight, that she cannot quite conceal 
it. Her eyes gleam, her cheeks are bright ; 
they grow brighter at a word, at a touch, 
from me. She takes all I have to give, but 
she gives me nothing. I should not care if 
I had time to win her to confidence. A 
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woman who is easily won is never worth 
the winning. In time I know that I could 
teach her to have faith in me, to be caress- 
ing. I think I could reach the depths. 
But my own cursed rashness will separate 
us in a few days' time ; and I shall never 
reap the full joy of these early days, the 
first fruits of our love. 

It is well that I am recovering rapidly, 
for I have lost my calm and judicious 
attendant. My serene and capable nurse 
has gone, and has left in her place a Hester 
whom I hardly recognise. To-day, for in- 
stance, she was doing for me what she has 
done with perfect coolness and self-posses- 
sion twenty times before. The bandages 
irritated the skin, still fevered and tightly 
drawn, and she was making some slight 
alteration in their position. I watched her 
downcast face as she bent over me. The 
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colour stole, gradually deepening, into her 
cheeks, and mounted to her forehead. Her 
hands had lost their wonted firmness. At 
last they positively trembled so much as to 
be almost incapable. 

" Your touch is not so certain as it was, 
Hester," I said, teasing her. 

" Don't look at me," she said. *^ I can't 
bear being watched ; it makes me nervous.'' 

*' I did not know you had nerves," I said. 
*' It is fortunate that they have not dis- 
covered themselves before ; you have been 
hitherto so calmly competent." 

" Do I hurt you ?" she asked, looking up 
with quick alarm. 

** You heal me," I said, kissing the hand 
which had so often and so deftly ministered 
to me and mine. " If I were wounded to 
death, Hester, I think your touch could 
cure me." 
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She shook her head, and smiled, half 
pleased, half sad. Bat she said nothing ; 
Hester will always, I imagine, be a woman 
of few words. 

" You suspect me of hyperbole ?" I said. 
" I speak simply as I feel. I have been for 
months past so wretched, so tempest-tossed, 
it seems now as if I had reached some 
happy haven of peace and rest. You have 
not been torn by longings and regrets ; you 
have had no self-reproach to sting — no 
sense of irremediable error to deplore. 
You cannot tell what I have gone through ; 
what the relief is now." 

" Ah ! can 1 not ?'' she cried, warmly. 
The words were, as it seemed, surprised out 
of her, for she would say no more. But, 
thank Heaven, Hester is human; a very 
woman's heart beats beneath that calm ex- 
tenor. If she could, she would conceal all 
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she feels ; but she will never succeed com- 
pletely in her self-suppression. Her hand 
trembles in mine ; her light touch is very 
nearly a caress, it is so soft, so lingering; 
If I had only time ! 

March 28M. — ^What a complex thing a 
true woman's heart is, made up of tears and 
laughter, sorrow and delight! A thing 
almost past the coarser comprehension of 
mankind to fathom or understand. 

This afternoon Hester had a headache. 
I would not let her read to me ; I read to- 
her instead ; and I chose, with a purpose, 
Jean Ingelow*s "Letter L." It was new 
to her, but it was old to me ; before I had 
dreamt that it could ever have any meaning 
for me, it had been my favourite among her 
poems. It tells the story of a man who 
throws his love away, as I did mine, upon 
a woman who is unworthy of it. The tale 
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is related by a third person, and runs as 
follows : — 

The hero, sitting in company with two 
girls, 

" One lost m mnsings rare, 
One buoyant as the waft that stirred 
Her golden hair," 

on 

" Grassy slopes that meet 
With sudden dip the level sand," 

draws the Letter L, the initial of his false 
lady-love's name, upon the sand ; and this 
tells his secret to the maidens at his side. 
One of them, the golden-haired, loves him 
deeply in secret. Suppressing all betrayal 
of emotion, she leaves him, with aspect 
almost calm, to bewail her fate alone. Soon 
she returns, and the " musing'* companion, 
who tells the story, awakes from her reverie 
to hear the two others conversing. From 
fancy the man drifts into fact, relating in a 
parable the tale of his ill-fated love. 
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He dreams (he says) that his father 
comes to him, and tells him to choose a 
wife. He repHes that he is not free, and 
asks '4f he shall take much who little 
gives?" He appeals to the girl who loves 
him to know if the answer were not right. 
She wiU not speak ; her companion answers 
for her, and decides that he was wrong. 

^He asks the other then if she thinks^ 
with her companion, that he was wrong. 

« Soft and low 
The little trembling word takes flight ; 
She answers, 'No.' " 



Six years pass, and the three meet again. 
The man has married the golden-haired girl 
that loved him ; they are happy, they have 
children. 

'* Calm is on the father's face, 
And love is in the mother's eyes." 

13—2 
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Talking with her friend, however, her 
husband "lost in the pages of his book/*^ 
the wife confides that all is not happy with 
her. 

'* She would tliat she 
Conld be as much to him as he to her. 
And know the deep secure content 
Of wives who have been hardly won. 
And long petitioned, give consent, 

Jealous of none : 
But proudly sure in all the earth 
No other in that homage shares, 
No other woman's face or worth 

Is prized as theirs." 

She then proceeds to tell her friend that 
her husband's old love is come to live close 
at hand. Even as she speaks, the woman 
she so fears stands before the group. 

" She shows a face 
With dangers rife ; 
A subtle smile that dimpling fled. 
As night-black lashes rose and fell." 

Half alarmed, I paused at this crisis of 
the story. I had forgotten how perilously 
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* — __ , 

-close the fiction caine to our truth. I had 
preserved but a general idea of the tale — i.e., 
that tiie hero's heart turned from his false 
love to his loving wife. At this juncture I 
glanced at Hester, who was seated by my 
side. Her face was a study ; interest whbse 
intensity was pain, mingled with deep em- 
barrassment. It might be, I thought, that 
the poem went too nearly home. Had I 
ventured too far ? 

"Go on!" she said, imperatively. / ' 

" Come nearer me, Hestejr/* 

She came closer to me. I put my arm 
round her wai^t, and drew her head down 
on- my shoulder. She made no resistance, 
^nd I resumed, no longer very ill at ease: — 

The husband looks up, and beholds his 
old love standing before them — 

» r V • * 

« * 

" And with arrest 
Of breatli and motion holds his gaze." 
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Her name, "Lenore/* bursts firom his 
lips. 

Lenore seats herself, and breaks the 
silence ; as she talks, the wife, lolling her 
babe, lulls sorrow too. 

Lenore craves to know whether she holds 
her old dominion over his heart ; he playi^ 
" a watchful part against her quest,** deter- 
mined that he will baffle her scrutiny. As 
a crucial test, at last she reminds him of his 
old desire, "That life would remain for 
ever as it was, when he and she were 
together^ 

He even forgets the past, for he replies 
with more sincerity than good manners— 



" * It may be so/ lie said, * for then 
I was a fool.* " 



And thereupon resumes his book. 
Lenore, hiding her discomfiture, makes 



a 
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a graceful exit, just unveiling for their 
view^ — 

" A little smile of still disdain.** 

Left alone, the wife leans over her babe, 
while the husband looks at her " with eyes 
that will not stir.' 



yi 



" So grave, so wondering, so content. 
As one new waked to conscious life.'' 

Despite all my eflforts I was aware that 
my voice trembled, as I read the concluding 
lines. 

Addressing his wife, the husband speaks 
as follows, contrasting her with the woman 
who had been the idol of his youth : — 

" And by comparison I see 
The majesty of matron grace. 
And learn how pare, how fair can be 

My own wife's face. 
Pore with all faithful passion, fair 
With tender smiles that come and go. 
And comforting as April air 

After the snow. 
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** Fool that I was ! My spirit frets 
And marvels at the liTimbling truth. 
That I have deigned to spend regrets 

On mj bruised jonth. 
The idol mocked thee, seated nigh. 
And shamed me for the mad mistake ; 
I thank m j Grod He coxdd deny. 
And she forsake. 

'' Ah ! who am I that God had saved 
Me from the doom I did desire. 
And crossed the lot myself had craved 

To set me higher? 
What have I done that He shoidd bow 
From Heaven to choose a wife for me. 
And what deserved. He shoidd endow 
My home with thee ?' 



»» 



I closed the book; I bad no voice to 
speak for two or three minutes ; Hester was 
silent also. I stooped to kiss her. To my 
horror I discovered that she was weeping, 
for her cheek was wet, and presently a sob 
shook her frame from head to foot. 

"My darling, what is the matter?" I 
cried. "You are not vexed? you are not 
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<)flrended ? Hester, I did not recollect how 
nearly those words would go home/* 

" I am not like that happy woman," she 
said, her face hidden still on my shoulder, 
her frame quivering. "I have no child!'* 
It was the very cry of Bachel. 

I was struck dumb. How little I knew 
<)f the heas(; that had throbbed so close to 
mine for more than a year of married life* 
Had she borne this grief in secret too ? 

" Hester !" I said, presently, " I see 
more plainly than ever that I love you 
better than you love me. I want nothing 
more on earth, now that you are mine T* 

" I am very wicked 1" she cried, clinging 
to me. " Forgive me, Gerald ! Indeed, in- 
deed, I ought to desire nothing — I will 
•desire nothing — ^now that I have you !" 

She clung to me as she had never clung 
to me before. I kissed awav the tears, and 
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sbe smiled soon; bat it was a veiy April 
smile* 

We spoke no more that day of tbe '* Letter 
L ;" it was, I judged, nntried and dangerons 
ground* Bat Hester was more soft and 
gentle than she had ever been to me before ; 
she kept Teiy closely by me; she made 
fewer shy efforts to withdraw herself from 
my caresses. 

Once, indeed, as she stood at my side, her 
hand strayed over my hair with a lingering 
touch. It was the first time she had beeu 
thus bold, and I augured great things from 
this new audacity. 




CHAPTER XII. 

OERALP MARLOWE^S DIARY {continued), 

March 2Wi, — I have found a talisman 
wherewith to unlock the secrets of Hester^s 
soul; the perusal fills me with wonder, 
admiration, and gratitude. Surely never 
was man more favoured, more honoured 
than I, I have deserved so little, and I 
have received gifts inestimably great and 
precious. 

Hester left me yesterday to go to see my 
mother; while I was alone, I beguiled the 
time by looking over my journal. If it be 
true that " a sorrow^s crown of sorrow is 
remembering happier things,'' the converse 
surely holds good. How wide the contrast 
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between my feelings of to-day and those of 
last year at this time. For darkness, I 
have light ; for despair, joy ; for loneliness 
and self-contempt, the sense of being fondly 
cherished by the creature I love best on 
earth* 

Hester will never leave m^ for long. I 
had read for about an hour, and was closing 
my book, when she came in. Her eyes 
gleamed at the sight of the volume. 

*' Hester,*' I said, suddenly, "what 
would you give to read the record. of my 
last year and a half?" 

I repented my offer ere the words passed 
my lips. 

She paused and coloured high. 

" A good deal," she said. 

I. determined to turn her. curiosity to 
good account. 

" If I place in your hands the history of 
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my heart, will you reward me by answering^ 
any questions I may put to you ?'* I asked^ 
tempted on by her evident anxiety. 

She drew back shyly; but her eye» 
followed the book with an eagerness she 
could not disguise. 

"Should I be safe in your hands?" she 
said, at last. 

"Trust me not at all, or all in all!" I 
quoted. 

"1 think I will promise,** she said> 
stretching out her hand for the diary. 

It was too late to retract; I gave the 
volume, more than ever sensible of my 
rashness. 

Taking it, she seated herself immediately 
at the table in the centre of the room,, 
beyond my reach, leaning her cheek upon 
her hand, so that her face was almost 
hidden from me. I remonstrated. 
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'' Come and sit here, Hester, where I can 
see the expression of yonr countenance, and 
Judge whether my sins seem past forgiveness 
as you proceed/^ 

'' That was no part of our bargsun,'' she 
isaid, maintaining her place and her attitude 
with inexorable immobility. I write plainly, 
and Hester reads very rapidly. For long — 
it seemed to me for hours — she sat silent, 
only moving to turn page afber page. I 
had a book which I feigned to peruse, but I 
<;ould not abstract my attention from 
Hester. I began to fear that I had been 
rash beyond redemption; there was much 
which she might not be able to forgive. It 
would take much love to blot out the 
records of our past. Would any woman's 
soul be great enough to pardon slights as 
glaring, offences as repeated, as mine had 
been? 
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"Hester," I said at last, unable to bear 
the strain of so long a suspense ; " Hester, 
am I unpardonable ?" I had to repeat the 
question, she was so deeply engrossed. 

" Not quite ; for you always thought me 
worth writing about!" she answered, not 
looking up. 

She went on reading, still silent and 
absorbed, but I was not utterly without 
comfort afterwards. Watching, I could see 
the colour dye her neck and her forehead as 
she proceeded farther and farther. As she 
closed the book she came over to me of her 
own accord, and laid her head against my 
shoulder. I put my arm round her. 

" Have you love enough for me, Hester, 
to wipe out the mountain of offence?" I 
asked her. 

*' I have," she said. 

" Then it is no milk-and-water goodwill. 
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liking, or sentiment of Christian charity for 
a forlorn add humble suppliant, that you feel 
for me, Hester ; but fervent, genuine, over- 
mastering love ?" 

It is,'* she filtered, with downcast eyes. 
But you did not love me when you mar- 
ried me, Hester ? When did I first appear 
imder a less frivolous and repellent aspect 

you r 

" How do you know I did not ?" she 
said. " How do you know the Ught in 
which you appeared to me ?" 

" You loved me ! Me, and no other !" I 
cried. " Hester, I have "had hideous night* 
m^es of late. The jealous dread that some 
other man had been before me has driven 
me nearly mad. It has had power even to 
take the bloom off the first ecstacy of my 
late delight." 

*' You are still so blind," she cried, indig- 
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nantly, her eyes diluting, her cheeks paling. 
" I have never in UU my life had a thought 
that was not yours/' - 

The full tide of thanl^fulness, of delight; 
flowed over iny soul. Hester wa^, tnen, my 
ideal lov6^ perfect in maidenliness and con- 
staucy. Questioning' her, I drew frp'm her 
the confession that while I had been in- 
jurious, neglectful, cold, contemptuous, she 
had loved me with all the pure strength of 
a fervent first love. 

"How could you think that I could 
marry you if I loved any one else ? flow 
could the idea that I loved any one else 
enter your brain ?" she asked. 

I did not wish. to recur to the better 
scenes at Combermere. It was enough that 
my wife told me she had loved me, and me 
only, 

" I have never been able to imagine yet 

VOL. III. 14 
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how yoa condescended to marry me,'* I 
said. " Tell me, Hester/' 

^ You tempted me too powerfbllj, Geralds 
It was so sadden and overwhelming a 
temptation. When yoa asked me to he 
yonr wife I had no time to deliberate, and I 
yielded. Do not despise me too much. I 
knew it was my one chance ; that you wonld 
not propose to me agsdn if I refhsed you 
then. I did not realize what it would be to 
be bound to a man who could hardly tole- 
rate me.** 

" Hester, 'you wring my very heart,*' I 
cried. 

" I must explain, to justify myself," she 
said, gently but firmly. " Directly I had 
accepted you, I was terrified, nay shocked^ 
at what I had done. Every night I resolved 
to break my engagement ; every day I saw 
you, and I could not do it.*' 
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"And after you were married did you 
wish still that you could send me to the 
rightabout ?'* 

" No/' she said, crimsoning, but truthful. 
" Not for my own sake. Even when I was 
most wretched, most self-reproachful, I 
longed only to set you free. The first time 
I saw you with Florence, I felt what it 
would have been to have left you to any 
other woman. You were mine, at least- 
must be mine for ever/' 

"You were properly jealous, then, of 
Florence?" I interrupted, gleefully. 

Her face darkened again with the remem* 
brance of the misery of that bygone time. 
She did not speak : it seemed that she 
could not. 

" My darling," I said, "I am a brute to 
jest. How can I ever atone for, how can I 
ever expect you to forgive, those months 

14 — 2 
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donBg which I was ignorant that my wife 
wa3 to be all the world to me ^^ 

She smiled sofUj. 

"I was not always miserable, Gerald," 
she said, with charming naivete. '' Some- 
times I thought you were beginning to tole- 
rate, even to like me. In London, for in- 
stance, and still more after your father died. 
I began then to hope that we might become, 
as we grew old together, at least as com- 
panionable as the rest of the world of hus- 
bands and wives." 

" And would such moderate felicity con- 
tent you now ?" I asked. 
. " No, for I have seen the light," she said, 
«oftly. 

I had no resource but caresses; words 
fi^ed me. 

; " Once I would have died before I would 
hate told you all this," she said. " The 

I 
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thought that I loved yoii, and that you 
cared nothing for me, has stung me oft^ii 
with the bitterest self-contempt. That 
wretched day at Cothbermere I thought I 
had betrayed myself! When you said that 
I had never known what love was, Gerald, 
I felt myself growing scarlet, and I was in 
an agony of fear lest you should have seen 
and understood my agitation/' 

" I put a very diflferent interpretation upou 
it," I said. " It was what it seemed to 
imply that made me think you had loved, 
perhaps did still love, some other man." 

She grew as scarlet now as she had been 
then. 

"Gerald!'* she cried, in a voice which 
spoke wounded feeling and proud indigna^ 
tion. 

" I can never misunderstand you again,? 
I said. " Hester, you have not mistrusted 
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jne lately? You will not mistrust me 
again ?'* * 

'*I did not know what to think/* she 
gaid, apologetically. ^'I could never have 
hoped to be to you what your journal tells 
me I am. Even the last three days I have 
been miserably ill at ease, not certain how 
much was pity, how much was love, on your 
part. You do not know what I felt when 
you read those lines about 

* The deep secure content 
Of wives who have been hardly won, , 
And long petitioned give consent, 
Jealons of none. 
. Bat proudly sure in all the earth 
No other in that homage shares.' 

I read that over again last night when you 
were asleep, Gerald." 

" You know now how you have filled my 
lieart for months past, and how you will fill 
it for ever, Hester ?" I asked. 
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" Yes, and you know now what every one 
•else saw months ago. For I could not hide 
it/' she said, regretfully. *'Even you, 
dense as you were, were very near the truth 
often. Thank God, you did not see it 
earlier/* 

"I must have been endued with more 
than mortal penetration if I had discovered 
it," I said, not without bitterness ; ** you 
hid it too well. We have been married for 
more than a year, Hester, and you have 
never been betrayed into the most momen- 
tary softness. You have given me no 
kisses, no fond words ; you have never been 
guilty even of the faintest response to my 
most fervent demonstrations." 

"How could I?'' she said, warmly. 
^'Gerald, do you not see that that which 
may be in a man only the mere expression 
of a transitory and feeble goodwill, even 
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„ , ' " ' ' - - "lll'l_,MII,B ,' I 

the amusement of a dull and idle hour, 
must be In a woman the testimony of love 
itself, if she be not shameless? How could 
I be other than I was, Gerald, while I wa» 
uncertain whether I should not weary 
you?" 

' " Now that you know the truth, you 
have fearful arrears to make up,'* I said,, 
putjiihg my arm round her. 

"And am I not paying them well and 
heartily ?'' ^he^ asked, leaning against me as 
she knelt at my side, her bright eyes look, 
ing up into mine. 

"No," I said, plumply, "you are not. 
Yo^u give me no kiss, no fond word." 

" I say all manner of soft and tendel^ • 
tbings to you in my heart," she answered. 

1 tirged her no more. It was much, 
surely-rhow much more than I had ever 
ventured to hope I — that she should teU met 
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thus generously what I am to her; that I 
should hold her thus> unchecked and un- 
reimked ; nay, that she should cling closer 
to me, that her eyes should be alight with 
love, her cheeks celestial rosy red. I will 
not frighten the shy bird, she shall grow 
into fond familiarity. I will be patient. 

Patient! I started up with a sigh. lu 
three days* time I was to leave her — ^to leava 
her, now. that parting from her would be 
like rending my very heart-strings, 

" Hester," I cried, "it wias hard to part 
from you before, when you were cold and 
reserved; it will be tenfold harder now that 
I begin to see dimly what our future might 
be together.'* 

" Whare are ye gaun ?** she asked, Idok-^ 
ing up at me and smiling, as she quoted 
the speech of the inimitable Scotchman, wha 
had just received his master's notice to quit. 
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I looked at her in amazement. A 
glimmering of the truth shot across me^ but 
I conld not believe the blessed reality. The 
smile died out of her eyes. 

'^ Gerald,'' she said, ''you do not mean 
to say that you misunderstand me so com- 
pletely still as not to be aware that I am 
going with you? At the very worst I 
meant always to have gone mth you ; and 
now do you think I would let you leave 
me, or suffer you to go alone ?" 

"My darling, my darling!" I cried, 
deUght ovennastering surprise. But my 
joy soon cooled — ^it was too late, 

"Hester, I cannot accept such a sacri- 
fice," I said. 

"Would it be a sacrifice to you to go 
with me if I were going ?" she asked. 

" I am a man. Hardships are nothing 
to a man." 
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" And I am a woman, and a reiy deter- 
mined one," she answered. 

" The vessel may be . full," I said, my 
eager desire to have her with me urging me 
Ik) yield, my anxiety forbidding me to be 
sanguine. Even did not her presence 
make my Paradise, it would have been im- 
possible to have long held out against any 
request urged with her hands clasped on 
my shoulder, and her eyes looking up into 
mine. 

'^ My passage is taken I" she said, trium- 
phantly. 

" But the discomfort of the long voyage, 
and at this season '* 

" I love the sea !" she said. 

" There is no time to provide you with 
,the proper requisites for comfort on a 
•voyage, and for a hot climate. If I could 
wait, indeed, or if you could follow me " 
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" All that is necessary was ready a 
montli ago. Do not you want me, Gerald^ 
that you urge all these obstacles ?" 

" "Want you ?" I cried ; " you know that 
I only fe^r to be selfish in my. craving. 
Hester, we will end our true honeymoon 
under southern skies. After our two years 
in Brazil, I will come home and fulfil your 
dreams. I will yet stand for the county^ 
and I will not refuse a second time to keep 
the hounds. You do not know, Hester, 
what you have done. You have roused iny 
ambition. Take care lest you awaken my 
a,varice. I may yet squander your money 
with the recklessness of a pauper enriched.'" 

" Spend it how you will,'* she said', clasp- 
ing soft arms about my neck. " It is only 
the knowledge that you were too proud to- 

take anything from me that could wound o^ 

•» • . - ... 

injure me now/' 
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. The contact of these arms touched a 
chord which had vibrated first with keen 
pleasure/ and then with keener paiia, during 
the eUrlier days of my iUness. 

" Hester," I said, " I had a happy dream 
during the first night after my accident. 
It seemed to me that my head lay upon 
your breast, that your arm was around me. 
Was this indeed a visiou of the night, or 
was it sweet and sober earnest ? as I hope 
now that it may have been." 

" It was no dream," she said, softly. 
. Emboldened, I ventured further. A 
woman's heart is such strange, new ground 
to ' me, that much remains dark and in- 
comprehensible to tiie, despite her con- 
fessions. 

" Tell me, Hester," I asked, " wh&.t was 
the feeling in your mind the day that' you, 
hitherto the most undemonstrative of 
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women^ forgot your cruel and cold reserve 
so far as to kiss me?'* 

She coloured Iiigh, but smiled withal. 

"I had so often longed to do it/^ she 
said, " and that day the impulse was over- 
powering. Gerald, I pitied you so T* 
Why?" I said. 

Because you were so young, and you 
looked so ill and so wretched, and I felt that 
I had spoilt your life." 

" How, pray ?" I inquired. 

" It seemed to me so terrible that you 
should be tied to a woman older than your- 
self '' 

" Stuff !" I said. " Well, what then ?'* 

" And so plain " 

" Nonsense !" I responded. " Well, what 

next ?" 

" And so unpleasing to you. You know 
I am telling you what I thought then.'* 
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" Was that all ?" I inquired, with com* 
posure. 

"Was it not enough?'* she said, tears 
brimming in her eyes. 

"Understand, my Hester, once and for 
ever,*' I said, " that it is long since I have 
been aware that the world held no woman 
with half the charm of my wife for me ; 
that her face is tenfold more dear, more 
sweet, more sacred than any other face ever 
has been, or ever could be/* 

" I know now how much you must lov© 
me," she said. 

Unasked, she gave me for reward what I 
have so often craved in vain; and this 
second touch of my wife's lips opened 
Paradise to me. 



CHAPTER Xm. 
GERALD Marlowe's diart (continued). 

AUingham^ March 30M. — ^In parting £rom 
England and mj friends, I shall part also^ I 
have determined, from the companion and 
<;onfidant of so many years — my diary. I 
will write no more journals ; for I have no 
longer the necessity for so intimate a con- 
fidant. I have nearer and dearer sympathy 
-ever at hand* 

The habit began as I grew towards man- 
hood; a time when I was full of the 
ilioughts, desires, aspirations, and fancies of 
that teeming and ambitious epoch, and 
when I had no friend near enough to supply 
to me all I wanted in the way of sym- 
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pathizer and recipient. Even when I loved 
Florence most, and thought that I had in 
her the fulfilment of my ideal dreams, there 
was an instinct within me, dimly felt, 
though most remote from any acknowledg- 
ment, that with the inner and higher life of 
my mind she had no kinship; and that 
what there might be of the spiritual element 
in it lay beyond her ken. All that relates 
to her, all that she bore part in, was the 
outer existence, and that realm of gay and 
graceful fancy of which she was queen. 
Thence it came that I had to supply to 
myself— how imperfectly and impotently I 
now know— the part of famiUar confidant, 
adviser, and conscience. Now, I have in 
Hester all that then I did not dream of, but 
of which I then felt, despite myself, all the 
want. Why should I write what I feel or 
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what I think, when the perfect and ready 
instrument of speech will snpply me at a 
moment's notice with counsel, sympathy, 
and loving aid ? 

Never shall I know more what it is to 
have thoughts one must suppress, because 
there is no answering mind. What indeed 
can I need in the future, seeing that I have 
Hester? Before I speak, does she not 
know all that there is best in my mind, 
because it is but the reflection of her higher 
nature? I feel daily and hourly the en- 
nobling influences pervading a life passed 
with a good and noble woman, large- 
hearted and high-souled. 

AUingham^ March ZXst. — My mother 
came to see us to-day, and I perceived at 
once, from the air of satisfaction which 
beamed from her countenance, that she had 
more than an inkling of the changed state 
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of affairs between Hester and myself. 
There is a real confidence and liking be- 
tween my wife and her mother-in-law. To- 
day I elicited from Hester the fact that my 
mother had known from the first of her 
intention to accompany me, and I also 
ascertained something else, that she had 
had a keen suspicion of Hester's feelings 
for me when she urged on our marriage, 
although no word of confidence had ever 
passed between them. 

"^It is a humiliating confession, is it 
notP" said Hester, the tear and the smile 
in her eye. "Every one saw it but you, 
you stupid boy. Your mother guessed it, 
your father knew it, Mr. Wynn, Florence, 
all the world I daresay, yourself ex- 
cepted." 

" Would to Heaven I had known it P' I 
said. 

15—2 
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''Thank Heaven you did not," she 
answered. 

'' Women are very nnjost to have so bad 
an opinion of ns/' I said, warmly. '' It is 
one of the surest ways of kindling a man's 
affection to let him think that he is loved — 
that is, if he is a man, and not a conceited 
self-satisfied idiot." 

''But the women are certainly safer 
and happier who are loved first," she 
urged. 

" Well, Hester, I loved you long enough 
before I had any idea that you would ever 
condescend to return my love." 

For answer she coloured, the tell-tale 
dimples dawning in a smile. 

At Hester's desire, my mother has re- 
voked her decision, and has consented to 
stay with us till we go. 

'^ I shall not be much in your way," she 
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remarked, as she accepted the invitation, 
and, indeed, she is only too anxious to 
confine herself as much as possible to Miss 
Hampson's society. The two old ladies 
seem wonderfully gregarious, considering 
that my mother was not always of the 
opinion that 

" Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Korman blood." 

But a common interest makes us wondrous 
intimate. I have a conviction that they 
gush in secret over the success of my 
mother's match. It is amusing to see the 
beaming serenity with which their eyes 
dwell upon Hester and myself; it is rich to 
observe the strong passion for driving and 
walking together t^te-it-t^te which has 
seized them, the extreme fancy they have 
developed for sitting in Miss Hampson's 
rooms, the considerate eagerness with 
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which thej arrange that Hester and 
myself shall sit, drive, and walk together 
alone as much as possible. We positively 
find amusement sometimes in defeating their 
kind intentions. 

'' They think these are the days of our 
courtship/' I said to Hester just now. 
And are they not ?" she said. 
Whatever they are, they are days that 
will last for ever," I answered. 

" For ever," she replied. 

And if it be good to see my mother and 
Miss Hampson, it is better to see Hester. 
The true Hester has appeared at last, she 
has discarded the veil that so long hid her 
gifts and graces. She is immeasurably 
more bright, more loving, more full of 
variety, of charm, than ever the fondest 
lover's fancy could depict his ideal. I had 
known long what she is in times of sickness 
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or sorrow. I see now what she can be in 
hours of gaiety and e«i8e. 

She will always remain, as she always has 
been, quiet and reticent. In her softest 
moments a delicate shade of pure reserve 
enfolds her with a sweet and sacred veil. 
But, infinite as is my craving for her love, 
passionate as is my love for her, I cannot 
but feel that her love for me, reticent as she 
is, fills her heart in measure liberal as that 
in which mine throbs for her. The stream is 
so full that it overflows its bounds some- 
times, and carries reserve and timidity 
before it in the strong and overpowering 
flood. Their rarity only makes more 
priceless the fond words, the still dearer 
caresses, which she bestows then out of a 
heart overflowing. 

Now that I can read what the heart of a 
true woman is, I thank Heaven hourly, in 
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wonder and hnmHity, for the inestimable 
gift. Daily some fresh grace, some new and 
fair trait, unfolds itself; variety lends her 
its most piqnant fascination. The sense 
that it is impossible to know whether she 
will be tender or coy, soft or bright, en- 
dues her words and actions with an ever 
fresh and potent charm. There is only one 
thing certain in the fascination which en- 
thrals me. To-day, whatever her mood 
may be, it will not be the same as it 
was yesterday, that it may be to- 
morrow. 

And it is not only the heart which she 
thus fills and satisfies ; the mind meets in her 
companionship all that most ennobles and 
exalts. With her there will never be that 
lowering of the aims and the aspirations 
which undermines the strength and the 
courage of so many men. I can have no 
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worthy dreams, no grand, unselfish ambi- 
tions, unshared. 

Between us the medium of words is often 
unnecessary, so completely does heart an- 
swer to heart, thought respond to thought. 
Communion with her is true inspiration. 

There is no chance of weariness in her 
society, for she will not allow you to drift 
within sight or hearing of the dangerous 
shoals of satiety. Perpetual wandering in 
enchanted gardens is too enervating, too 
unworthy an existence, to be endurable to a 
nature healthy, strong, and pure as hers. 

But whether she be coy, or whether she 
be caressing, whether she be grave or gay, 
silent or full of speech, it seems to me that 
in every mood she is more perfect, more 
loveable than in the last. 

" What yon do still betters what is done." 

It is well that she has told me that she 
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will read no more of my diary, for I have no 
doubt that she would think me mad if she 
were to see that I can quote Florizel in her 
behalf ; if I told her that there are touches 
which remind me of Imogene and of Cleo- 
patra in her. 

Surely Shakspeare is the only man who 
has ever painted a woman in all her 
strength, her weakness, her infinite variety 
and grace. 

It is well that Hester's aims and instincts 
are thus exalted, for loying her as I do, I 
might be tempted to linger on the way, 
plucking the flowers that grow instead of 
girding up my loins aUd pressing onwards. 

ft 

To-day, for instance, we were together all 
the morning in the garden. Clotids and 
inclement weather had taken their flight 
together. It was the April of the poets. 
Bain had fallen in the night, the sweet 
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fresh odour of newly turned earth filled the 
«r. tte ^ poured it. tempered r.ys on the 
fresh green of turf and on the blossoming 
germs of bud and leaflet. With the wintry 
weather had vanished that Hester about 
whom there was so little of the flower or 
the softness of youth; something of the 
gay brilliance of the season and of the day 
was in the aspect of the Hester at my side. 
In her dress were fastened flowers which I 
had gathered for her, and which were not 
more fresh than her cheeks, more dewy than 
her eyes. 

" Hester," I said, involuntarily, " I wish 
that I could wander through gardens for 
ever with you by my side. It would be 
the very ideal of a Paradise of delight." 

She smiled and sighed. 

** It would be charming," she answered, 
" but it would not be safe. I would rather 
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that we should go out into the work-a-daj 
world together, and make our Elysium 
there. You would get tired of perpetual 
lotos eating/' 

"And you would despise me if I did 
not ?" I inquired, half glad, half regretful ; 
admiring while inclined to murmur. 

She looked up at me with love and 
laughter in her eyes. 

"How can I reply to that question? 
You would not like me to say * yes,' and 
you would not like me to say ' no/ What 
am I to say, Gerald ?" 

" Say ' I love you/ " 

" You know I do," she answered, softly. 

Hotel , Southampton^ April 2nd. — We 

have taken leave of all our Mends. It 
was a parting not without its pangs when 
the time of trial came; but we all look 
forward to no very distant meeting ; and I 
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think that while Hester and I are one, and 
together, nothing on earth could have 
power to wring our hearts beyond en- 
durance. 

The intelligence of her intention to 
accompany me took wind speedily. There 
were many who cared enough for her to 
come and take leave of her. Among these 
visitors — moved I daresay by a complication 
of motives — came Florence and Wynn. It 
was a formal and perfunctory call enough ; 
he was sufficiently talkative and cordial; 
she was silent and demure to outward 
seeming, but a bright satirical glance 
gleamed more than once in her eye, as it 
glanced from me to Hester. Nothing but 
the acutest perception could have marked 
any change in our demeanour. 

Hester was perfectly ceremonious and 
undemonstrative as concerned me; she 
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neither looked at nor spoke to me while 
thej were with ns; bnt a yivid carnation 
spot lit each cheek, although she was silent 
and quiet even heyond her usual wont in 
uncongenial society. 

The visitors sat for a quarter of an hour, 
talking nothings, and then took their leave ; 
Wynn made his adieux with some feeling, 
wishing us well in the New World, and a 
happy and quick return to the Old. 

'' It sounds just like a toast, John," said 
Florence, laughing. " What can I say ? 
You have taken the wind quite out of my 
sails. I can only echo your farewell 
speech." 

She laid her hand lightly and carelessly 
in mine ; for two seconds I held it in my 
clasp. What I felt when that little hand 
grasped mine, as I parted from her last to 
cross the ocean ! Looking back to the 
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stormy passions of that time, so far back in 
feeling, although so short in actual measure- 
ment, it seemed to me as if I had lain then 
under a spell, and as if I were now waking 
and in my right mind. 

Short as the contact of our hands was, it 
was perhaps enough to bring some memory 
of the pasfc also to Florence ; for her cheek 
flushed suddenly. She withdrew her hand, 
and extended it to Hester. 

" So, all's well that ends well," I heard 
her softly say, looking at my wife with keen 
observant eyes, and bending to kiss her. 
Involuntarily, I am sure, Hester drew back 
a little coldly. It is something to know, 
when your wife kisses you, that her kiss 
means something. 

"The successful can afford to be mag- 
nanimous," urged Florence, between jest 
and seriousness. Hester did not refuse to 
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accept the caress thus pressed upon her. 
Wjnn looked on, pnzzled, for his ears were 
not quick enough to catch the words; nor 
had he any key to the by-play. 

I do not imagine that his wife will ever 
give him any clue to the comprehension of 
the little drama of the past three years. 

They went ; Hester accompanying them 
into the halL I flung myself back on the 
sofa, for we had had a hard day's work, and 
I am yet far from being the man I was. I 
heard the carriage drive away, and Hester 
came back ; she took up a book which she 
had been reading, and sat down by me, but 
I could see that her thoughts wandered. 
She turned no leaf for a quarter of an hour, 
though she is "brdinarily a very rapid reader, 
and her eyes continually, and as she 
thought unobservedly, perused my face 
with a hasty, quickly averted glance. 
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**You are thinking of me, and not of 
your book, Hester,*' I said, presently. " Do 
you imagine I cannot feel every time that 
the light of your eyes visits me ?" 

She hesitated, in great embarrassment. 

" Tell me your thoughts,*' I urged again 
and again ; but it was some time before she 
would consent to satisfy me. 

" I was thinking," she said — " remember, 
Gerald, you make me confess — ^that there 
must be something sad and strange in 
pairting thus — even loving me as I am 
sure you do — from the woman who was 
to your youth all that I know Florence 



was." 



'* Shall I tell you my chief feeling as I 
held her hand ?" 

She looked up eagerly. 

"Wonder, that I had so long been so 
blind — ^thankfulness, that I now see.'* 

VOL. III. 16 
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"Yet she is singolarly, marveUdtislj 
lovely and fascinating/' she said. 

''You rate her attractions extravagantly 
high/' I answered. 

"How can I overrate them?'* dhe said, 
laughing and colouring. " Is she not just 
like you ? When you smile, above all when 
you blush, Gerald, you have Florence's vwy 
face. The resemblanciB haa wruiig my heart 
times without number. I thought you 
must indeed be made for each other, that 
Nature herself had pointed your fitness out!'* 

" Will such thoughts ever have power to 
wring your heart again ?*' I asked her. 

"No; for I am not afraid that I shall 
not be able to keep you, now you are 



mme. 



Kneeling at my side, she clasped soft 
clinging arms about my neck, calling me her 
own with sweet words, with sweeter kisses. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

MISS HAMPSON IiOqUITUB. 

Sept. 20^A, 18 — . I have finished to-day 
the perusal of my joumab kept during my 
Hester's married life, and I have been regret- 
ting much my precipitation in discontinu. 
ing them ; for I might have added the record 
of her happiness, instead of breaking off as 
I did at the crisis of what seemed a most 
miserable fette. After she left me I might 
indeed have ceased my chronicle ; for what 
is there worth relating in two years of the 
life of an old» single, and lonely woman ? 
The days on which I hear from her are the 
only marked ones; the little I can do to 
please or serve her forms the only solace of 
the time of separation. 
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My diary breaks off suddenly before the 
Sunday night in March on which I re- 
turned home to find Hester in her husband's 
arms. ''Had there ever been blindness 
like mine?'' I said, as the scales fell from 
my eyes. "Of what avail/' I thought, 
"could it be that I should continue to 
record my impression of events or cha- 
racters? I who had totally misread the 
secret history of the lives of these two so 
well known to me, dwelling under my very 
eyes." 

A few days after that night they left 
England, and my life has been since a cata- 
logue of petty duties performed. Hester 
left me as legacy a resolution bom out of 
the deep thankfulness of her heart. I was 
to undertake the charge of finding out and 
assisting most usefoUy any relatives of hers 
who might need help. 
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Mr. Lister aided me most effectually, and 
the results have satisfied Hester's judgment 
and liberality. It is delightful to be rich, 
when there is so much good that can be 
done with money. Mr. Lister has dis- 
charged another important task. Lord 
Marlowe entrusted to him the management 
of his Irish property; under his steward- 
ship mines have been opened and worked, 
and the value of rents has trebled. When 
they return Lord Marlowe will find his in- 
come no contemptible revenue. 

Now that our work has been satisfactorily 
completed, Mr. Lister and myself look for- 
waxd to giving an account of our steward- 
ship. The return of Lord and Lady Mar- 
lowe has been expected now for some 
months : the object of Sir Gregory Parkes' 
mission has been fulfilled, with a success 
that reflects high credit, I hear» on all con- 
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oemed. He has just vetnnied to England. 
Herter and her husband have been delayed 
by an erent which has for two years been 
the only thing wanting to crown her happi- 
ness to oyerflowing. 

The bells of Hexham Ghnrch are ringing 
as I write to celebrate the birth of an heir 
to the Grange and Allingham. The 
Dowager Lady Marlowe has brought me 
to-day a joyful letter from her son. I have 
long ceased to think her a cold or an nn- 
thankful woman : to-day her cup of bliss is 
Aill, and she admowledges with pride and 
gratitude that it is so. To see her son 
fiUing his place in his country's service, to 
know that the line of the Marlowes will 
not die out ¥rith him, crowns her lot with 
the fuliilment of eveiy wish she has in 
life. 

''You see/' she said, ''I managed for 
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him a hundred times better than he could 
ever have managed for himself/' 

" Yes, my lady," I reply. " Man pro- 
poses, but it is God that disposes/' 

« « « « « 

Oct. 30/^. — ^I have had a letter firom 
Hester to-day: it is to be followed before 
a month is over by herself. It lies open 
before me as I write : it goes with me 
wherever I go, though I know its sentences 
by heart. There are but a few lines, and 
yet I could Mrish for no word further. 

" I write to you," she says, "the first and 
only letter I mean to write, for in a few 
days we shall be on our way to England 
and our friends. I want to tell you what 
you will know ; that now there is nothing 
on earth left for me to wish for. Yes, there 
is one thing. 

"Gerald is as delighted, I think, with 
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